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Political and Security 
Affairs 








Regional Issues 
Middle East 


Situation in the Middle East 

The 52nd General Assembly failed, for the first time since 1993, to 
adopt a resolution expressing full support for the achievements of the 
peace process and calling for international support for the economic and 
social development of the Palestinian people. The draft resolution was 
withdrawn by the cosponsors (United States, Russia and Norway) after 
agreement could not be reached by the cosponsors with the Arab group 
and Israel on controversial proposed changes to the text. 

In December the Paiestinian observer mission attempted to bring to a 
vote a resolution to upgrade its status in the General Assembly. This pro- 
posal would have conferred on the Palestinian observer mission all rights 
and privileges of members except those of voting and candidature, and in 
so doing would have granted the Palestinian mission rights greater than 
those of the two observer states, the Holy See and Switzerland. The United 
States strongly opposed this resolution on the grounds that the areas under 
the control of the Palestinian Authority do not constitute a state, and 
should not be treated as one in the General Assembly. In addition, the 
United States argued that the Palestinian bid, if successful, would have 
overturned decades of precedent and practice in the General Assembly and 
set a harmful precedent for the future. On December 9 the measure was 
withdrawn by its sponsors after it lost a key procedural vote on a proposed 
European Union (EU) amendment 57 to 65 (U_S.), with 32 abstentions. 

The United States continued to oppose a number of the perennial reso- 
lutions on the Middle East (Syrian Golan, Question of Palestine, Isracli 
Settlements, Palestinian Right to Self-Determination, Israeli Practices). 
The United States opposes these resolutions because they address perma- 
nent status issues that are the subject of negotiations between the parties, 
they advocate activities or language incompatible with basic principles of 
the Middle East peace process and/or they expend resources that could be 
used in better ways to improve the lives of the Palestinian people. 
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UN Interim Force in Lebanon 

The UN Interim Force in Lebanon (UNIFIL) was established by Secu- 
rity Council resolution 425 in March 1978 in response to an Israeli opera- 
tion in southern Lebanon which, in turn, had followed a PLO attack inside 
Israel. It was intended to confirm the withdrawal of the Israeli army from 
southern Lebanon, restore peace and security in the area, and assist the 
Lebanese government in restoring its authority in southern Lebanon. 
Although UNIFIL has been unable to carry out its mandate fully, the mis- 
sicn contributes to stability in the ;-gion by providing a measure of protec- 
tion and a neutral authority for civilians in the area. The Security Council 
extended UNIFIL’s 6-month mandate on January 28 (Resolution 1095) 
and again on July 29 (Resolution | 122). Both were adopted unanimously. 
On December 31 UNIFIL had a troop strength of 4,468 personnel from 
nine countries. 

On August 6 an Irish soldier and four Italian soldiers were killed when 
a UNIFIL helicopter crashed during a routine exercise. The United States 
does not contribute troops w UNIFIL. However, the UN Truce Supervi- 
sion Organization (UNTSO) assists UNIFIL in the Israecli-occupied secu- 
rity zone in southern Lebanon and the two U.S. military observers in 
UNTSO occasionally may be called on to participate in its activities. 
UN Disengagement Observer Force 

The UN Disengagement Observer Force (UNDOF) was established 
after the 1973 Arab-Israeli war to supervise the disengagement of Israeli 
and Syrian forces on the Golan Heights in accordance with the U.S. -nego- 
tiated Israeli-Syrian agreement of May 1974. The mission plays a positive 
role in the Middle East peace process, serving U.S. national security inter- 
ests by maintaining confidence levels and preventing the escalation of ten- 
sions between Isracl and Syria. The Security Council has extended 
UNDOF’s mandate at 6-month intervals, most recently through resolution 
1139 of November 21, which was adopted unanimously. 


In June 1997 two Austrian peacekeepers were murdered in a still- 
unexplained incident on the Golan Heights. As of December 31, 1997, 
UNDOF had a troop strength of 1,048. The United States does not contrib- 
ute troops to UNDOF. However, the UN Truce Supervision Organization 
(UNTSO) assists UNDOF on the Golan Heights and the two US. military 
observers in UNTSO occasionally may be called on to participate in its 
UN Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East 

The General Assembly adopted a group of seven resolutions on the 
UN Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East 
(UNRWA). Voting on the resolutions was as follows: resolution 52/57 
“Assistance to Palestine refugees” was adopted by a vote of 159 to 1, with 
2 (U.S.) abstentions; resolution 52/58 “Working Group on the Financing 
of the UN Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near 
East” was adopted by consensus; resolution 52/59 “Persons displaced as a 
result of the June 1967 and subsequent hostilities” passed by a vote of 159 
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to 2(U_S.), with | abstention; resolution 52/60 “Offers by Member States 
of grants and scholarships for higher education. mcluding vocational train- 
ing, for Palestine refugees” was adopted 163 (U.S.) to 0, with | abstention: 
resolution 52/61 “Operations of the UN Relief and Works Agency for Pal- 
estine Refugees in the Near East” passed by a vote of 158 to 2 (U_S.), with 
3 abstentions; resolution 52/62 “Palestine refugees’ properties and their 
revenues” was adopted 158 to 2 (U.S.), with * abstentions; and resolution 
52/63 “University of Jerusalem ‘Al-Quds’ fo: Palestine refugees” passed 
158 to 2(U_S.), with 3 abstentions. 

In its explanation of vote, the U.S. Delegation underscored its long- 
Standing commitment to the work of UNRWA, noting that the United 
States would continue to support UNRWA's important educational, 
health, social and humanitarian relief programs. However, the US. Dele- 
gation expressed criticism for the inclusion of politicized language im sev- 
eral of the resolutions, and urged that narrow political agendas be set aside 
so that UNRWA could receive the wholehearted support it deserves. 


Iraq 

During three bimonthly reviews, the UN Security Council determined 
unanimously that Iraq had failed to comply fully with the Council's reso- 
lutions relating to Iraq's invasion of Kuwait in August 1990. The United 
States regards the failure of the Government of Iraq to comply with resolu- 
tions of the Council, including its refusal to cooperate fully on weapons of 
mass destruction issues, failure to account for missing Kuwaitis, failure to 
return stolen Kuwaiti property and cultural artifacts, failure to respect the 
human rights of its citizens, and the failure to end support for and partici- 
pation in terrorism, as a continuing threat to international peace and stabil- 
ity in the region. The United States and the Security Council continued to 
support the UN Special Commission (UNSCOM) and the International 
Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA), which are tasked with overseeing the 
destruction and monitoring of Iraq's weapons of mass destruction pro- 
grams 

On June 21, after a series of Iraqi provocations that included blockage 
of UNSCOM inspections and interference with UNSCOM aircraft while 
in flight, the Security Council unanimously adopted resolution 1115. The 
resolution condemned Iraq's refusal of access to UNSCOM as a “clear and 
flagrant violation” of relevant resolutions, suspended further sanctions 
reviews until after UNSCOM’s 6-month report to the Council in October 
and expressed the firm intention to impose “additional measures” if Iraq 
sures against Iraq since 1994. 

After further incidents of Iraqi interference with UNSCOM inspec- 
tions, on October 23 the Council adopted resolution 1134, which 
expressed “grave concern at the report of additional incidents since the 
adoption of resolution 1115” and decided that “such refusals to cooperate 
constitute a flagrant violation of Security Council resolutions.” Sanctions 
reviews were suspended once again until April 26, 1998. On October 29 
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Iraq informed the president of the Security Council that beginning on 
October 30 Iraq would not accept Americans working with the Special 
Commission and erdered them out of Iraq within | week. 


On November 12 the Council passed resolution 1137, which con- 
demned “the continued violauions by Irag of its obligateons™ and expressed 
the firm intention to take “further measures” to enforce the Council's will. 
In a presidential statement on November | 3. the Council agai condemned 
the Iragi decision to obstruct UNSCOM inspections. In November frag 
announced that UNSCOM could resume its normal activities. including 
the use of American imspectors. However, at the end of 1997, Iraq contin- 
ued to disrupt UNSCOM inspection activities and msisted that “presiden- 
tial and sovereign” sites would remain off-limits to the weapons 
mspectors 


The UN humanitarian program mandated by resolution 986 (1995) 
remained in effect. The Counc?! renewed its provisions twice during the 
year (through resolution 1111! of June 4, and resolution 1143 of December 
4). In addition, the Council passed resolution 1129 on September |2 to 
permit Irag to export the full $2 billion permitted by resolution 1111 
within the 180-day period set by the resolution. Iraqi delay in selling oil 
had threatened to prevent Iraq from selling the full dollar amount permi- 
ted by the resolution, which would have seriously delayed the delivery of 
humanitanan goods to the Iraq: people. 


The United States continues to strongly back the UN humanitarian 
program in Iraq, which performs a vital role in meeting the basic needs of 
the Iraqi people. 


Tenth Emergency Special Session 


Following two successive US. vetoes in the Security Council of reso- 
lutions to condemn Isravi settlement construction, the Arab group, sup- 
ported by a majority of member states, called on the President of the 
General Assembly to mitiate an emergency special session of the General 
Assembly under the “Uniting for Peace” formula. (Resolution 377 of 
November 3, 1950.) The 10th emergency special session would consider 
the issue of Israeli settlements and specifically the controversial question 
of construction at a site in Jerusalem called Har Homa. Only nine other 
such emergency special sessions on a variety of topics have been called 
since the founding of the United Nations. 


The 10th emergency special session of the General Assembly, which 
opened in April, met four times in 1997. The session passed four resolu- 
tions criticizing Israel's settlement policies and urging member states to 
take actions to discourage these activities. (Resolutions ES-10/! through 
4) A resolution adopted in November called upon Switzerland as deposi- 
tory of the Geneva Conventions to convene a meeting of experts on the 
applicability of the Fourth Geneva Convention in the Occupied Territo- 
nes. The 10th emergency special session did not conclude its work in 
1997 and can be reconvened at the request of any member state 
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While the United States made clear its view that construction at the 
Har Homa site is not helpful to the peace process, the United States 
opposed these resolutions because they inappropriately interjected the 
General Assembly into issues the Palestinians and Israelis are dealing with 
in direct negotiations, and eroded the climate of trust and confidence nec- 
essary for those negotiations to succeed. 

Africa 
Angola 

At the outset of 1997, UNAVEM III had already begun drawing down 
from a peak level of 7,200 personnel, and in his first report of the year (on 
February 7), the Secretary General anticipated the withdrawal of most of 
the military force by August. However, other milestones in the peace pro- 
cess, including the full integration of the National Union for the Total 
Independence of Angola (UNITA) officers and soldiers into the Angolan 
Army and Police, agreement on the future status of UNITA leader Jonas 
Savimbi, integration of UNITA representatives into the national parlia- 
ment, and the formation of a Government of National Unity (GURN) con- 
“taining UNITA ministers, were postponed repeatedly. This, in turn, caused 
the postponement of the UN plan to convert UNAVEM III into a smaller 
mission to manage the end game of the Lusaka Protocol peace process. 


The GURN was finally inaugurated on Apri! 11, opening the way for 
the parties to tackle the final requirements of the Lusaka Protocol peace 
process: extension of government control over the entire country; elimina- 
tion of hostile media broadcasts, including conversion of UNITA’s short- 
wave radio station into a nonpartisan FM station; and full disarmament of 
UNITA and its conversion into an unarmed political party. On June 30 the 
UN Security Council ended UNAVEM III and authorized the UN 
Observer Mission in Angola (MONUA). MONUA was to be composed 
primarily of military observers, civilian police, and human rights and 
political advisers whose main task was to be assisting the Government in 
reestablishing authority over areas long outside its control. MONUA was 
given responsibility for the remaining UNAVEM III troops. (Resolution 
1118.) 


Unfortunately, the escalation of civil war in former Zaire during the 
first half of 1997 had a destabilizing effect on Angola, and military ten- 
sions continued to be reported over wide areas of the country. This situa- 
tion impelled MONUA to move the August drawdown target date to 
November, then to February 1998. At year’s end, MONUA still retained 
1,600 troops. 

On August 28 the Security Council imposed sanctions, which were to 
automatically come into force within 30 days. (Resolution | 127.) In reso- 
lution 1130 (September 29) the Council postponed the entry-into-force of 
the sanctions for an additional 30 days and in resolution 1135 (October 29) 
took note that the sanctions were automatically going into effect. The 
Security Council, losing patience with repeated delays in achieving peace 
process benchmarks, decided that UNITA bore the main responsibility 
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and, on October 29, allowed sanctions against UNITA to go into effect. 
The international community was called on to halt air services to UNITA 
territory and limit the ability of UNITA leadership to travel and represent 
their movement overseas. These sanctions remained in effect at year’s 
end. 


Burundi 


The United States, along with the United Nations, continued to support 
ongoing regional efforts to broker a peaceful settlement of the Burundian 
conflict. After the curren: military regime overthrew the democratic gov- 
ernment of Sylvestre Ntibantunganya in a coup in 1996, regional states, 
under the leadership of Julius Nyerere, imposed sanctions and have been 
attempting to mediate a negotiated resolution. Armed conflict between the 
Buycya government and several Hutu-led insurgencies nonetheless con- 
tinued throughout 1997. 

The Security Council issued a presidential statement (S/PRST/1997/ 
32) in May, urging all parties in Burundi to continue to pursue a negoti- 
ated settlement and to refrain from actions which would be detrimental to 
future political dialogue. The Council expressed its concern about the con- 
tinuing instability in Burundi. It called upon the Government of Burundi 
to allow people to return to their homes without any hindrance. The Secu- 
rity Council reiterated its support for the efforts of the regional leaders, 
including former President Nyerere, and welcomed their decision to 
exempt humanitarian goods from sanctions in order to alleviate the suffer- 
ing of the people of Burundi. 


In July the Secretary General presented a report to the Council on the 
situation in Burundi, assessing the country’s political, security, human 
rights and humanitarian situation. He noted with encouragement the will- 
ingness shown by President Buyoya and his government to cooperate with 
the international community and with regional governments in an effort to 
reach a negotiated political settlement. All-party talks came to a standstill 
when Burundi Government representatives failed to attend a regional sum- 
mit in Tanzania in August. Nevertheless, a summit took place later in Sep- 
tember, reaffirming the participants’ determination and commitment to 
promote a negotiated settlement in Burundi, and their preparedness to 
adopt additional measures to deal with any obstruction to the negotiating 
process. 

Tensions along the Burundi/Tanzania border increased in September 
and October after several cross-border incidents. Burundi accused Tanza- 
nia of allowing refugee camps near the border to become militarized. In 
November the Secretary General decided to send a UN fact-finding mis- 
sion to the Burundi/Tanzania border area to diffuse these tensions. The 
mission's purpose was to investigate the confrontations occurring along 
the border, to report on the effect of those incidents on Burundi- Tanzania 
relations, and to assess what impact refugees in this area were having on 
regional peace and security. However, at year’s end the team had not been 
granted access to Tanzania. 
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The United States fully supports the regional peace initiative led by 
President Nyerere, stressing that a military solution is not feasible and 
would not lead to a lasting and stable peace. The United States urges all 
parties to reject a military option and to participate in all-party negotia- 
tions. 


Central African Republic 

Following a series of mutinies in the Central African Republic in 1996, 
a group of African leaders negotiated the Bangui Agreements in January 
1997 and created the Inter-African Mission to Monitor the Implementation 
of the Bangui Agreements (MISAB), a multinational force with troops 
from Gabon, Senegal, Mali, Chad, Burkina Faso and Togo, and financial 
and logistical support from France. In Juiy President Ange Patasse of the 
Central African Republic and President. El Hadj Omar Bongo of Gabon 
formally requested UN authorization for MISAB. The Security Council 
unanimously passed Security Council resolution 1125 on August 6 
approving the mandate of MISAB for 3 months and authorizing its mem- 
ber states to ensure the security and freedom of movement of their person- 
nel under Chapter VII of the UN Charter. The resolution stipulated that the 
expenses and logistical support for the force would continue to be borne 
on a voluntary basis by MISAB’s participants. In his explanation of vote, 
U.S. Permanent Representative Bill Richardson expressed U.S. support 
for the participants in MISAB, who had provided an important precedent 
in peacekeeping efforts and continued to play a vital role in securing peace 
and disarmament in the Central African Republic. On November 6 in reso- 
lution 1136, adopted unanimously, the Security Council renewed its 
authorization of MISAB under the same terms for an additional 3 months. 


Democratic Republic of the Congo/Zaire 

The Security Council continued to closely monitor the situation in the 
Great Lakes area throughout 1997. Fighting between the Alliance of Dem- 
ocratic Forces for the Liberation of Congo/Zaire (ADFL) and the then 
government began in October 1996 and intensified in the first half of 
1997. By May 17 the ADFL had toppled the regime of President Mobutu 
and taken power, renaming Zaire the Democratic Republic of the Congo. 
The United States and the Security Council supported efforts by the UN/ 
Organization of African Unity’s Special Representative Mohamed Sah- 
noun to negotiate a peaceful settlement of the Zaire/Congo crisis. 

The Security Council issued several presidential statements expressing 
its grave concern about the deteriorating situation in the Great Lakes 
region. The first statement on February 7 called for an end to hostilities 
and the withdrawal of all external forces from the region. It also urged all 
parties to allow humanitarian agencies and organizations access to eastern 
Zaire in order to provide assistance to refugees and displaced persons. 
Moreover, the Security Council called upon all states to refrain from any 
act that would exacerbate the situation and reaffirmed the importance of 
holding an international conference on peace, security and development in 
the Great Lakes region. 
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On February 18 the Security Council adopted resolution 1097 endors- 
ing a five-point peace plan for eastern Zaire, which called fo: an immedi- 
ate cessation of hostilities; withdrawal of all external forces; reaffirmation 
of respect for the national sovereignty and territorial integrity of states of 
the Great Lakes region; protection and security for all refugees and dis- 
placed persons and facilitation of access to humanitarian assistance; and 
rapid and peaceful settlement of the crisis through dialogue, the electoral 
process and the convening of an international conference. The resolution 
also called on all governments and parties concerned to cooperate with the 
joint UN/OAU Special Representative for the Great Lakes region to 
achieve lasting peace in the area. 

Presidential statements issued by the Security Council on March 7, 
April 4 and April 24 reiterated the Security Council’s support for the five- 
point peace plan. The Security Council called upon the ADFL to publicly 
declare its acceptance of resolution 1097 and called upon the Government 
of Zaire to facilitate the implementation of this plan. It also expressed con- 
cern about the effect the continued fighting had on refugees and civilians 
of the region. 


The presidential statements on April 24 and April 30 further called 
upon the Government of Zaire and the ADFL to engage seriously and fully 
in the search for a speedy political solution, especially the holding of dem- 
ocratic and free elections with universal participation. The April 30 presi- 
dential statement also noted the commitment by the leader of the ADFL to 
allow the United Nations and other humanitarian agencies access to refu- 
gees in eastern Zaire, and his commitment to be flexible regarding the 
duration of the repatriation operation. 

The United States strongly supported resolution 1097 and believe: that 
swift adoption of the five-point peace plan would bolster UN/OAU Spe- 
cial Representative Sahnoun in his negotiating efforts. However, these 
efforts were overtaken by the rapid evolution of the ADFL’s military posi- 
tion and the corresponding disintegration of the Mobutu regime. 

Liberia 

The activities of the UN Observer Mission in Liberia (UNOMIL) offi- 
cially ended on September 30, 1997, following the achievernent of the 
mission’s key objectives. Initially authorized in September 1993, 
UNOMIL’s mission was to monitor compliance with the Liberian peace 
agreements; verify the disarmament and oversee the demobilization of 
Liberia’s various factional armies; and observe and monitor the election 
process. For its part, the United States continued in 1997, as it has done 
since 1993, to support UNOMIL’s objectives, specifically its efforts to 
assist the Economic Community of West African States (ECOWAS) Mili- 
tary Observer Group (ECOMOG) implement peace accords to end the 
civil war in Liberia. 

Following more than a year of setbacks, including a return to violence, 
and limited progress in the peace process, by late 1996 the warring fac- 
tions had agreed to another cease-fire and a new implementation schedule 
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for the 1995 Abuja Accord. According to this revised plan, national elec- 
tions would be held by May 30, 1997, with a subsequent drawdown of 
military observers. Although the disarmament process proceeded apace, 
with ECOMOG disarming more than 20,000 fighters by early February, 
preparations for national elections took longer than anticipated—forcing 
their postponement until July 19, followed by the inauguration of a new 
Liberian government on August 2. 


On November 27, 1996, the Security Council, by resolution 1083, 
extended UNOMIL’s mandate until March 31, 1997. On March 27 the 
mandate was again extended for 3 months (Resolution 1100) to cover the 
proposed May elections. However, with the elections postponed until July, 
the Security Council on June 27 once more extended the operation until 
September 30 (Resolution 1116), with the expectation that UNOMIL 
would terminate by that date. By early September, in fact, UNOMIL had 
essentially completed its mandate. 


A principal UNOMIL responsibility during its last months centered on 
providing logistical and technical support for the July 19 national elec- 
tions. UNOMIL played a key role in ensuring that the elections were free 
and transparent. Shortly after the August 2 inauguration of President 
Charles Taylor's government, UNOMIL began to withdraw its personnel. 
Most of the 92 military observers departed country by mid-September, the 
remainder left prior to the September 30 mission expiration date. 


Libya Y 

During 1997 the Security Council continued to review sanctions 
adopted against Libya in resolution 748 (1992) every 120 days. Given 
Libya's noncompliance with requirements imposed by this and resolutions 
731 and 883, the Council decided each time that sanctions should remain 
in effect without change. The United States, along with the United King- 
dom and France, maintained their joint position that there would be no 
compromise on the demands of justice and that Libya would have to com- 
ply fully with its obligations. At the November sanctions review, France 
circulated a letter from its investigative judge noting that, inter alia, it had 
indicted six Libyans for a trial in absentia in connection with the bombing 
of UTA Flight 772. 

In response to Libya’s claims that the two Pan Am suspects could not 
get a fair trial in Scotland, the Secretary General asked a group of indepen- 
dent international jurists to inspect the Scottish judicial system. Their con- 
clusion, presented in a report to the Security Council by the Secretary 
General, was that “the accused would receive a fair trial under the Scottish 
justice system. Their rights during the pretrial, trial and post-trial proceed- 
ings would be protected in accordance with international standards.” 


Libya continued during 1997 to claim that UN sanctions prevented its 
people from receiving proper medical care and hindered Libyan pilgrims 
in performing the Muslim hajj. However, the sanctions regime has always 
permitted exceptions to the air embargo for approved medical evacuation 
flights, whose numbers, in fact, have increased each year since sanctions 
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were imposed. With regard to Libyan pilgrims, the Council continued to 
approve, for the third straight year, direct hajj flights from Lidya to Saudi 
Arabia aboard third country aircraft. Approval of flights for these purposes 
continued to have strong U.S. backing. 


Sierra Leone 


Throughout 1997 the Economic Community of West African States 
(ECOWAS) took the lead in seeking a solution to Sierra Leone's ongoing 
crisis, suysported by the UN Security Council and the United States. In 
January the UN Department of Peacekeeping Operations recommended 
that a “neutral monitoring force” consisting of 60 military observers, pro- 
tected by 720 armed peacekeeping troops, deploy to Sierra Leone to mon- 
itor the implementation of the 1996 Abidjan Accord between the 
democratically elected government of President Ahmad Tejan Kabbah and 
the Revolutionary United Front (RUF) insurgency. The RUF, however, 
rejected some of the UN's preconditions for the deployment of a peace- 
keeping operation. On May 25 a coalition of junior army officers seized 
power, then joined forces with the insurgency. The United States sup- 
ported UN Security Council presidential statements of May 27, July 11, 
and August 6, which condemned the coup and called for the peaceful res- 
toration of President Kabbah and the constitutional order. 

On October 8 the United States joined a unanimous Security Council 
vote to approve resolution 1132, which imposed sanctions on the sale of 
arms and petroleum products to Sierra Leone, and on travel by members 
of the military junta. Resolution 1132 authorized ECOWAS, which had 
already imposed more comprehensive regional sanctions, to enforce the 
UN sanctions. On October 23 ECOWAS negotiated a framework agree- 
ment with the junta that provided for a cease-fire, disarmament 21d demo- 
bilization of all combatants and the return of President Kabbah to office 
within 6 months. The agreement called for the ECOWAS Military 
Observer Group (ECOMOG), assisted by UN military observers, to imple- 
ment demobilization. A November i 4 Security Council presidential state- 
ment, supported by the United States, welcomed the agreement and the 
efforts of ECOWAS to seek a peaceful settlement of the crisis. A UN 
assessment team made preparations to travel to Sierra Leone January 10- 
17, 1998, and the special envoy sought to negotiate the modalities for 
and the negotiation process had stalled completely by year’s end. 
Western Sahara 


During 1997 the United States and the Security Council continued to 
support the efforts of the Secretary General to resolve the long-standing 
dispute in the Western Sahara between the Government of Morocco and 
POLISARIO. In March the Secretary General appointed former U.S. Sec- 
retary of State James A. Baker III as his Personal Envoy for the Western 
Sahara to see whether the UN’s settlement plan could be implemented 
and, if not, whether the parties would be amenable to any other ideas for a 
solution. The settlement plan had been stalled since 1995 after a dispute 
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over the process of identifying prospective Sahrawi voters eligible to par- 
ticipate in a referendum on self-determination. 

After a round of consultations in regional capitals, Personal Envoy 
Baker determined that the parties wished to proceed only on the basis of 
the settlement plan. During the course of four separate rounds of talks with 
the parties that took place in London and Lisbon (which included Algeria 
and Mauritania as observers), Personal Envoy Baker was able to obtain 
agreement on key issues that had stalled the settlement plan, including 
voter identification, confinement of Moroccan and POLISARIO forces 
during the transitional period leading up to the referendum, and the release 
of POWs and Sahrawi political prisoners and detainees. At a final round of 
direct talks that took place in Houston September 14-16, Mr. Baker also 
got the parties to agree to a code of conduct for the referendum campaign 
and on a declaration of the parties relating to the authority of the United 
Nations during the transitional period. 

On May 22 the Security Council voted to extend the mandate cf the 
UN Mission for the Referendum in Western Sahara (MINURSO) for 
another 180 days, until September 30. (Resolution 1108.) On September 
29, following adoption of the Houston Accords, the Council passed a sec- 
ond technical rollover resolution extending MINURSO's mandate until 
October 20, in accordance with a recommendation of the Secretary Gen- 
eral. The mandate was extended for a full 180-day period (until April 20, 
1998) by Council resolution 1133 of October 20, 1997. Resolution 1133 
authorized MINURSO to increase its size, as recommended by the Secre- 
tary General, in order to proceed with its voter identification tasks. Voter 
identification formally resumed on December 3. Later that month, the Sec- 
retary General named retired U.S. Ambassador Charles Dunbar as his new 


Special Representative for the Western Sahara to oversee implementation 
of the Houston Accords and the settlement plan. 


Following the adoption of resolution 1133, U.S. Permanent Represen- 
tative Bill Richardson issued a statement noting that 

_. the U.S. Government fully supported Jim Baker's mediation effort, 
and we will fully support the UN's effort to build on Baker's negotiating 
success and bring the settlement plan to a successful conclusion However. 
as we have said before, our support of MINURSO depends on the continu- 
ing ability of the parties to achieve progress Unless significant progress 
can be maintained, the United States cannot support the continued renewal 
of MINURSO in its present form. 


Western Hemisphere 
Guatemala 

The Security Council and the General Assembly passed several reso- 
lutions regarding Central America. The peace process in Guatemala again 
received significant attention. The United States strongly supports efforts 
to assist the Guatemalan Government in implementing the peace agree- 
ment signed on December 29, 1996, ending that country's 36-year internal 
struggle. On January 20, 1997, on the recommendation of the Secretary 
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General, the Security Council unanimously authorized the deployment of 
155 military observers to Guatemala for 3 months to verify the cease-fire, 
separation of forces, and disarmament and demobilization of the Unidad 
Revolucionaria Nacional Guatemalteca (URNG). (Resolution 1094.) The 
depleyment came after China's earlier veto of a similar resolution, citing 
Guatemala’s invitation of Taiwanese officials to attend the signing of the 
overall peace accord. An exchange of letters between the permanent repre- 
sentatives of Guatemala and China resolved the dispute. 


The UN Verification Mission in Guatemala (MINUGUA) continued to 
verify compliance with the agreements signed between the Government of 
Guatemala and the URNG. The General Assembly acted twice in 1997 to 
extend MINUGUA’s mandate. The Mission is now authorized to operate 
until December 31, 1998. (Resolutions 51/198 B and 52/175.) 

MINUGUA maintained eight regional offices and six subregional 
offices providing it with a presence throughout the country. MINUGUA 
conducted prompt, thorough and impartial investigations into alleged 
human rights abuses, worked to improve the administration of justice and 
aided in opening access to government for indigenous people. In the year 
since the signing of the peace agreements, positive trends observed in the 
country have been consolidated. There has been an increase in political 
freedom. The URNG is in the process of transforming itself into a political 
party. Human rights abuses have continued to decline. However, common 
crime and violence remained a significant problem. 

Haiti 

On July 30 the Security Council, acting upon the request of the Presi- 
dent of Haiti, established the UN Transition Mission in Haiti (UNTMIH) 
with a single 4-month mandate until November 30. (Resolution 1123.) 
The new mission was composed of up to 250 civilian police and 50 mili- 
tary personnel to form the headquarters of a security element and 1,150 
to fund the latter through a special trust fund established by the United 
Nations. UNTMIH assisted the Government of Haiti by supporting and 
contributing to the professionalization of the Haitian National Police 
(HNP). 

The July 31 closing of the UN Support Mission in Haiti, coupled with 
the creation of UNTMIH, marked a reduction in the international military 
presence in Haiti and the recognition of a greater ability on the part of the 
Haitian Government to maintain a secure and stable environment. Civilian 
police officers from the United States, Argentina, Benin, Canada, France, 
India, Mali, Niger, Pakistan, Senegal, Togo and Tunisia participated in 
UNTMIH. 

On November 28 the Security Council established the UN Civilian 
Police Mission in Haiti (MIPONUH). The closing of UNTMIH ended the 
year-long transition from an international military presence to a civilian 
operation. Mandated to continue to support and contribute to the profes- 
sionalization of the HNP, MIPONUH was authorized up to 300 civilian 
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police. (Resolution 1141.) MIPONUH does not have a military element. 
MIPONUH's mandate expires on November 30, 1998. 


On December 15 the General Assembly debated a resolution cospon- 
sored by the United States that renews and extends the mandate of the UN 
component of the International Civilian Mission in Haiti (MICTVIH) until 
December 31, 1998. MICIVIH supports the promotion and protection of 
human rights. It also provides reporting, technical assistance and expert 
recommendations that have enhanced the effectiveness of the HNP and 
broader Haitian justice system. MICIVIH operates under a dual mandate 
from the United Nations and the Organization of American States. The 
General Assembly will take action on the resolution after it has reviewed 
its budgetary implications. 

During 1997 the Haitian Government made progress toward the fur- 
ther consolidation of democracy. The withdrawal of the remaining interna- 
tional military presence was a concrete sign of that progress. However, a 
more than 6 months has hampered progress towards economic reform and 
sustained growth. The United States remains deeply committed to achiev- 
ing progress in Haiti and provided over $100 million in bilateral assistance 
in 1997 as well contributions to the international missions in Haiti. 


Other Areas 


Afghanistan 

The UN General Assembly created a UN special mission to Afghani- 
stan in March 1994. The mission was initially headed by former Tunisian 
foreign minister Mahmoud Mestiri, who was replaced by German diplo- 
mat Norbert Holl in June 1996. Holl continued his work with the mission 
in 1997, before stepping down in December. He has yet to be replaced. 


The Secretary General appointed former Algerian foreign minister 
Lakhdar Brahimi as Special Representative for Afghanistan in July 1997. 
Brahimi conducted a comprehensive review of UN peacemaking activities 
in Afghanistan. After travel to 13 countries and meetings with the Afghan 
factions, he returned to New York and convoked meetings with represen- 
tatives of the six nations bordering Afghanistan (China, Pakistan, Iran, 
Turkmenistan, Uzbekistan and Tajikistan) plus the United States and Rus- 
sia. His objective was to look at ways to apply joint pressure on the 
Afghan parties to promulgate a cease-fire and begin negotiations toward a 
broad-based, representative, multiethnic government. This “6 plus 2” 
group met three times in 1997. 

The Security Council issued a presidential statement on Afghanistan 
December 16, which reiterated the Council's grave concern about the con- 
tinued military confrontation and deplored the unwillingness of the war- 
ring factions to lay down their arms. The statement also stressed that the 
Afghan conflict has no military solution and that the primary responsibil- 
ity for finding a peaceful settlement lies with the Afghan parties them- 
selves. 
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The General Assembly, in plenary session in December, adopted a res- 
olution which renewed the mandate of the UN special mission and 
expressed concern about the political, economic and human rights situa- 
tion in Afghanistan. The United States joined consensus on the resolution. 
(Resolution 52/145.) 


Albania 


The collapse of pyramid schemes in Albania in early 1997 destroyed 
the life savings of a large portion of the Albanian population and led to an 
outbreak of violence and a breakdown of central government authority 
that virtually tore the country apart and threatened to destabilize the sur- 
rounding region. Thousands of refugees left Albania for neighboring 
countries, particularly Italy. On March 13 the Security Council issued a 


hostilities and acts of violence and to cooperate with diplomatic efforts to 
reach a peaceful solution to the crisis. 

On March 28 the Security Council adopted resolution 1101 by a vote 
of 14 (U.S.) to 0, with | abstention (China), which authorized member 
states to establish a multinational protection force for Albania. The man- 
date of the mission was to facilitate the safe and prompt delivery of 
create a secure environment in which elections could be held. The man- 
date was originally limited to 3 months, and participating states volun- 
tarily bore the costs of the ope:ation. On June 19 the Security Council 
passed resolution 1114, by a vote of 14 (U.S.) to 0, with | abstention 
(China). It extended the mandate of the protection force for another 45 
days to maintain a secure environment during and after parliamentary 
elect. as scheduled for June 29. The elections were held successfully 
and the force withdrew from Albania in August after the establishment 
of relative stability. 

Cyprus 

The UN Peacekeeping Force in Cyprus (UNFICYP) was created in 
March 1964, to help end violence between the Greek and Turkish Cypriot 
communities. Since the de facto division of the island in 1974, UNFICYP 
has also served as a buffer force supervising the cease-fire between Turk- 
ish and Turkish-Cypriot forces on one side and the Greek Cypriot National 
Guard and Greek troops on the other. 


As of December 31, 1997, there were 1,217 military personnel 
assigned to UNFICYP, and 35 civilian police. No U.S. personnel partici- 
gary, Ireland and the United Kingdom. Australia and Ireland provide the 
sili i ' 

On June 27 the UN Security Council (Resolution 1117) extended 
UNFICYP’s mandate until December 31, 1997. On December 23 the man- 
date was extended again to June 30, 1998. (Resolution 1146.) 
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Since June 1993 UN assessments have been used to pay only for the 
portion of UNFICYP’s costs not covered by voluntary contributions. 
Together, Greece and Cyprus make voluntary contributions that cover 
almost half of the annual cost of UNFICYP. 


Both resolutions 1117 and 1146 expressed concern about the lack of 
progress toward a settlement of the Cyprus problem. There was dialogue, 
but only small advances toward settlement during the year. The Secretary 
General initiated a series of face-to-face meetings between Cypriot Presi- 
dent Clerides and Turkish Cypriot leader Denktash, overseen by his Spe- 
cial Advisor Diego Cordovez. The first meeting, at Troutbeck, New York, 
on July 9-13 aimed at finding a comprehensive solution to the Cyprus 
problem. The leaders held a second meeting in the series at Glion-Sur- 
Montreux on August |11—14, without significant progress. Further talks 
were expected to resume in March 1998, after the Cypriot presidential 
elections. Aside from this UN-led search for a comprehensive solution, the 
leaders met in Cyprus on July 31 with UN Chief of Mission Gustave Feis- 
sel present to discuss humanitarian issues and agreed to exchange data on 
missing persons from the 1974 conflict and from prior intercommunal vio- 
lence. Later, acting on a US. initiative, the two leaders held a meeting 
September 26 in Cyprus, again with Mr. Feissel present, to discuss secu- 

The United States supports UNFICYP as a means of preventing an 
outbreak of conflict on Cyprus that could draw NATO allies Turkey and 
Greece into war, thus endangering both peace in the immediate area and 
regional stability. The United States supports negotiations toward a bi- 
zonal, bi-communal federation. 


Georgia 

Initially established in 1993, the UN Observer Mission in Georgia 
(UNOMIG) was expanded in July 1994 in size (to 136 military observers) 
and scope—charged with monitoring the implementation of the May 1994 
cease-fire agreement between the Government of Georgia and Abkhaz 
separatists and with observing the Russian-led Commonwealth of Inde- 
pendent States (CIS) peacekeeping force. Four U.S. military observers 
participated in UNOMIG in 1997, along with others from 22 countries. 


On July 12, 1996, the Security Council unanimously adopted resolu- 
tion 1065, extending UNOMIG's mandate until January 31, 1997. Subse- 
quently, on January 30, 1997, the Security Council voted to extend the 
mandate (Resolution 1096) for 6 months to July 31, 1997; in July, the 
Security Council again renewed the mandate (Resolution 1124) for an 
additional 6 months until January 31, 1998, “subject to review in the event 
of any changes that may be made in the mandate of the CIS peacekeeping 
force.” 

During 1997 the parties for the raost part continued to comply with the 
cease-fire, but there was litthe movement on the political front. Despite the 
vigorous efforts of the United Nations and the “friends of Georgia,” little 
progress was achieved in resolving such key issues as the future political 
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status of Abkhazia anJ the return of refugees. However, a UN-sponsored 
conference im November served to revitalize the negotiating process, 
ee ee © eo Oren 
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serious considerat'o - throughout the year. The deployment of 13 mine- 
protected vehacics in March enabled UNOMIG to resume its patrols of the 
Gali security zon: --h ch separates the Georgian and Abkhaz sides. A 
bef hostage-tzking mcident in late September, involving the seizure of 
three UNOMIG military observers by unknown assailants, heightened 
security concerns. The United Nations responded by sending an investiga- 
tive mission to the region in November and by adopting additional mea- 
sures to safeguard mission personnel. 

Tajikistan 

Established in December 1994, the UN Mission of Observers in Tajiki- 
stan (UNMOT) is charged with monitoring the implementation of the 
November 1994 cease-fire agreement between the Government of Tajiki- 
stan and the United Tajik Opposition. Despite a breakdown in the cease- 
fire in 1996, by year’s end the cease-fire was again in <cfect and serious 
political negotiations had begun. The active engagement of UNMOT lead- 
ership in subsequent peace talks contributed to the signing of a peace 
accord between the two sides on June 27, 1997. 

On December 13, 1996, the Security Council adopted resolution 1089 
extending UNMOT's mandate until March 15, 1997, subject to the pro- 
viso that the parties demonstrate their commitment to an effective cease- 
fire and to national reconciliation. Since the cease-fire held throughout the 
year, UNMOT’'s mandate was repeatedly renewed. Through resolution 
1099 the Security Council on March 14 extended UNMOT's mandate to 
June 15. Resolution 1113 of June 12 renewed the mandate unchanged 
until September 15 and in September, the Security Council opted, by reso- 
lution 1128, to roll over the existing mandate until November 15, at which 
timedue to changed circumstances in Tajikistan—an expanded mandate 
was approved by resolution 1138 for a period ending May 15, 1998. 

Notwithstanding some setbacks, there was considerable progress on 
the political front during 1997. In February the government and opposition 
agreed on a Charter of National Reconciliation. On March 8 the sides con- 
cluded a military protocol aimed at merging opposition forces into the 
government's military and security structures. By late May, the last of the 
requisite accords in the “General Peace Agreement” had been negotiated, 
paving the way for the parties to sign the agreement in Moscow on June 
27. 

The agreement called for an adjustment in UNMOT's mandate and 
size to enable the mission to monitor and support implementation of the 
peace accords. However, uncertain conditions on the ground led the Secu- 
rity Council to delay consideration of UNMOT mandate expansion until 
November, when both sides committed themselves to cooper.tc in ensur- 
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ing UNMOT's security. The expanded UNMOT mandate calls for 120 
military observers, but for most of 1997 the operation consisted of approx- 
imately 45 from 8 countries. By December 3! there were 60 observers 
nel to the operation 


agencies. 
major drawdown of 1'NMO/. The incident ended on February |7 with the 
release of all hostages and the arrest of key perpetrators Subsequently. 
UN personne! were not specifically targeted, but violence continued to be 
prevalent in Dushanbe, culminating in the August outbreak of intrafac- 


of holding national elections in late 1998 
The Former Yugoslavia 


The United States in 1997 continued its leadership in the Security 
Council concerning the former Yugoslavia, supporting UN objectives in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, Croatia, the former Yugoslav Republic of Mace- 
donia and the Federal Republic of Yugoslavia (Serbia and Montenegro). 
Many of the Council actions were in support of implementation of the 
1995 U.S.-sponsored peace talks in Dayton, Ohio, which led to the Gen- 
eral Framework Agreement for Peace in Bosnia and Herzegovina. 


period of | year, with an option to extend for | additional year, until Janu- 
ary 15, 1998. The Council in a presidential statement dated January 31, 
1997, condemned an incident in Vukovar that resulted in the death of an 
UNTAES peacekeeper and injuries to other UNTAES personnel. At the 
same time, it welcomed a letter from the Government of Croatia making 
commitments concerning the rights of the local Serb population. This let- 
ter set the stage for further Council actions later in the year. It called upon 
the Government of Croatia to ensure that all its citizens were treated as 


equals regardless of thei ethnicity and to facilitate progress on the return 


of Croatian Serb displaced persons and refugees to other areas. In a presi- 
dential statement issued on March 7, the Council agreed to the scheduling 
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of municipal clections im April and called upon the Serb community to 
participate fully im those elections. These elections were conducted suc- 
cessfully, although # took several months for the Government of Croatia 
to provide the necessary assistance to make the local governmental bodies 
functional. The Council issued a presidential statement on May 8 that v'e!- 
comed this positive development but also called on the Government to 
ensure rapid implementation of the results of the elections. 

Resolution 1120, dated July 14, 1997, extended the mandate of 
UNTAES for a 6-month period until January 15, 1998. The resolution 
endorsed a plan for the gradual devolution of executive responsibility for 
crvil administration mm the region to the Republic of Croatia and the draw - 
down of the UNTAES military component. The drawdown of the military 
component to 720 troops was accomplished by November | 5. 

The Council issued two presidertial statements on September 18 and 
October 20 concerning Croatian compliance with its obligations in fulfill- 
ing conditions and tasks key to the final transfer of executive authority to 
the Republic of Croatia Resolution 1145 of December 19 noted the termi- 
nation of the UNTAES mandate on January 15, 1998, and established, 
effective January 16, 1998, a support group of 180 civilian police moni- 
tors, for a single period of 9 months to continue to monitor the perfor- 
mance ot the Croatian police in the Danube region. 

In the January 1996 resolution 1038 the Council authorized 28 UN 
military observers previously attached to the UN Confidence Restoration 
Organization in Croatia (UNCRO) to continue their activities in the Prev- 
laka peninsula area of Croatia as members of a new operation, the UN 
Military Observers in Previaka (UNMOP). Resolution 1093 of January 14 
authorized the UN military observers to continue monitoring the demilita- 
rization of the P eviaka peninsula until Suly 15. It called upon the parties 
to abide by the s mutual commitments and to cease and refrain from all 
violations of the demilitarization zone and from military or other activities 
which may incr: ase tension in the region. The Security Council issued a 
presidential statement on Apr! 25, which expressed disappoimtment at the 
general lack of improvement in the situation in Previaka and concern over 
continuing violations of the demilitarization regime. Resolution 1119 of 
July 14 extended the mandate of the UN military observers for a further 6- 


month period until January 15, 1998. 


Resolution 1088 of 1996 authorized the establishment, in coordination 
with NATO, of the multinational Stabilization Force (SFOR) to carry out 
the key functions of its predecessor, the Implementation Force (IFOR) in 
Bosma and Herzegovina Resolution 1088 also extended the mandate of 
the UN Mission in Bosnia and Herzegovina (UNMIBH), which includes 
the International Police Task Force (IPTF) and its civilian support struc- 
ture. The mandate for UNMIBH and IPTF was set to expire on December 
2! unless extended by the Security Council. 


On March |! the Council issued a presidential statement that con- 
demned violence in West Mostar and in particular the involvement by 
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West Mostar police and demanded the immediate implementation of the 
conclusions of an IPTF report on the incident. Resolution 1103, adopted 
unanimously on March 31, authorized an increase in the size of UNMIBH 
by 186 police and 11 civilian personnel to implement recommendations 
made by the Secretary General concerning the role of the UN IPTF in 
Brcko. IPTF’s size was again increased by 120 police personnel in May 
(Revolution 1107) to implement recommendations of the Peace Imple- 
mentation Council meeting held in London December 4-5, 1996. 


The Security Council, in resolution 1112 adopted on June 12, wel- 
comed the conclusions of the Ministerial Meeting of the Steering Board of 
the Peace Implementation Council held in Sintra, Portugal, on May 30. 
The Council agreed to the appoiiitment of Mr. Carlos Westendorp as High 
Representative to succeed Carl Bildt. On September 17 a helicopter crash 
in Bosnia resulted in the deaths of 12 persons attached to the Office of the 
High Representative for Bosnia, the IPTF and other organizations. The 
Security Council included a tribute to those who lost their lives in this 
tragic accident when UNMIBH’s mandate was extended in December for 
an additional 6 months (Resolution | 144) until June 21, 1998. 


The UN Preventive Deployment Force (UNPREDEP), created in 
March 1995 as one of the successors to the UN Protection Force 
(UNPROFOR), continued to monitor successfully the situation in the 
former Yugoslav Republic of Macedonia. On April 9, in light of the insta- 
bility in Albania, the Security Council in resolution 1105 suspended the 
reduction of the military component of UNPREDEP approved in resolu- 
tion 1082 of November 1996 until the end of May 1997. Resolution 1110 
of May 28 extended the mandate of UNPREDEP until November 30, and 
approved the start, as of October |, of a 2-month phased reduction of the 


military component by 300. 


The mandate renewal discussions in November and December 1997 
were heated, with Russia again seeking the termination of the operation. A 
technical rollover was required until consensus was reached on extending 
UNPREDEP’s mandate. (Resolution 1140.) On December 4 the Council 
unanimously agreed to extend UNPREDEP’s mandate for a final period 
ending August 31, 1998. (Resolution 1142.) The Council called for the 
withdrawal of the UN military component immediately thereafter and 
asked the Secretary General to report by June 1, 1998. The report was to 
focus on the modalities for termination of UNPREDEP and on recommen- 
dations on the type of international presence that would be most appropri- 
ate for the former Yugoslavia Republic of Macedonia after August 31, 
1998. 


Resolution 1104 of April 8 and resolution 1126 of August 27 con- 
cerned appointments of judges to the ICTY. These resolutions and all oth- 
ers cited above were adopted unanimously by the Council. 
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Special Political Issue 


International Peace and Security 


In 1997 the U.S. Government continued to utilize the criteria estab- 
lished in Presidential Decision Directive 25 in making decisions on estab- 
lishment of new UN peacekeeping operations. The PDD-25 review of 
costs, size, risk, mandate and exit strategies was a key consideration in 
curbing premature peacekeeping operations in Sierra Leone, Congo-Braz- 
zaville and the Central African Republic. UN peacekeeping missions con- 
tinued to decline in number and size. As of December 31, 1997, there were 
only 14,879 UN peacekeepers worldwide, down from 24,919 at the same 
time the previous year. Liberia and Guatemala provided the year’s most 
significant success stories. The UN Observer Mission in Liberia 
(UNOMIL), working in close cooperation with the West African Military 
Observer Group (ECOMOG), helped provide the environment for free and 
fair presidential elections that brought an end to a decade of fighting in 
that country. UNOMIL was terminated in September. In Guatemala a 
small UN observer group attached to the UN Mission in Guatemala 
(MINUGUA) demobilized and helped reintegrate into society a guerrilla 
force which had operated for almost 40 years. The military observer group 
completed its mission in 3 months and terminated in May 1997. 


Significant progress was made in several other regions. In Eastern 
Slavonia, the UNTAES successfully facilitated the peaceful reintegration 
of this region into Croatia and defused a potential flashpoint between 
Croatia and the Federal Republic of Yugoslavia (Serbia and Montenegro). 
UNTAES will be terminated on January 15, 1998, and be succeeded by a 
much smaller civilian police (CIVPOL) operation. The UN Mission of 
Observers in Tajikistan (UNMOT) is assisting the government and princi- 
pal opposition movement in implementing the peace agreement ending 
their civil war. In Angola the UN Observer Mission in Angola (MONUA) 
is supervising the final phases of implementation of the Lusaka Protocol. 
Finally, in Haiti all military forces have been withdrawn, leaving only a 
small civilian police operation behind. 

U.S. efforts to improve UN peacekeeping in the area of civilian police 
operations made considerable progress. In both Haiti (UNTMIH) and 
Eastern Slavonia (UNTAES) the military mandates ended and operations 
continued with only a civilian police component. New ground was broken 
in Haiti (MIPONUH) when a Special Protection Unit (SPU) was deployed 
for the first time to provide the necessary backup to the civilian police 
(CIVPOL) in the absence of the military. At U.S. urging, the United 
Nations is continuing to address recruitment, training, planning and opera- 
tions management for CIVPOL. 

In the wake of the September 1997 kidnapping of a UN military 
observer in the Republic of Georgia, the United Nations closely scruti- 
nized the security conditions within the UNOMIG operational area and the 
force protection available to assigned UN military observers. At the urg- 
ing of the U.S. Government, additional force protection measures were 
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implemented. The United Nations also reviewed force protection issues in 
several other operations in an effort to ensure adequate security. 

in 1997 the U.S. Government announced its “Demining 2010 Initia- 
tive.” The Demining 2010 Initiative is a call for global commitment and 
cooperation to eliminate landmines threatening civilian populations 
worldwide by the year 2010. It further aims to increase public and private 
resources devoted to demining worldwide to $1 billion per year. 


During 1997 the U.S. Government continued to provide support to UN 
humanitarian demining in Angola and Afghanistan. In Angola the United 
States provided $2.655 million to the UN Department of Humanitarian 
Affairs to support UN demining efforts. The United States provided a total 
$3 million to the UN Office of the Coordinator of Humanitarian Assis- 
tance (UNOCHA) to support demining efforts in Afghanistan. In addition 
to the financial support to UN demining activities, the United States con- 
ducted demining activities in 11 other countries. 


Disarmament Issues 


-Disarmament Commission 


As mandated by the UN General Assembly, the UN Disarmament 
Commission (UNDC) provides a forum for deliberation on disarmament 
issues when the Assembly is not in session. The UNDC, traditionally 
operating by consensus, considers and makes recommendations on various 
problems in the field of disarmament, and follows up on the relevant deci- 
sions and recommendations of the General Assembly and special sessions 
devoted to disarmament. The 1997 UNDC met April 21—-May 12 and 
formed working groups to consider three agenda items, “Nuclear-weapon- 
free zones and the establishment of nuclear-weapon-free zones on the 
basis of arrangements freely arrived at among the states of the region con- 
cerned,” “The fourth special session of the General Assembly devoted to 
disarmament (SSOD-IV),” and “Guidelines on conventional Arms Con- 
trol/Limitation and Disarmament with particular emphasis on consolida- 
tion of peace in the context of General Assembly resolution 51/45.” 


SSOD-IV was carried over from the previous year’s UNDC, and the 
others were new agenda items. Since items normally remain on the UNDC 
agenda for 3 years, the Commission did not produce any substantive 
reports in 1997. SSOD-IV will be on the agenda for the third and final 
time in 1998. 


During the discussion of SSOD-IV, the United States emphasized that 
another special session of the General Assembly devoted to disarmament 
could be useful only if its agenda were agreed to by consensus and if there 
was a reasonable expectation that it could produce results. No agreement 
on the objectives or agenda was reached, thereby preventing a date from 
being set for the meeting and its preparatory conference(s). The working 
group on nuclear-weapon-free zones began consideration of guidelines for 
the establishment of such zones. In this discussion, the United States reit- 
erated its criteria for recognizing them. The discussion in the working 
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group on conventional arms control focused on guidelines for disarma- 
ment in peacekeeping operations in the aftermath of conflict. 


Conference on Disarmament 

The Conference on Disarmament (CD) is the single global multilateral 
arms control negotiating forum of the international community. Despite 
the fact that the CD is financed through the UN scale of assessments and 
submits a report to the General Assembly annually, it is an autonomous 
organization that makes all of its decisions by consensus. The 61 member 
States are divided into three geopolitical groupings—Westermn Group, East- 
ern Group and Non-Aligned Group—and China as an independent mem- 
ber. In addition, 49 nonmember states were granted observer status and 20 
of these applied for membership in 1997. The CD met three times in 1997 
for a total of 24 weeks. 


The CD was unable to agree to any substantive work in 1997 and for 
the first time in its history failed to establish any ad hoc committees (sin- 
gle-issue subfora). The United States was unsuccessful in pressing for the 
CD to establish ad hoc committees to negotiate treaties banning the pro- 
duction of fissile material for use in nuclear explosives and banning the 
use, production, transfer and stockpiling of antipersonnel Jandmines 
(APL). The CD did appoint a special coordinator to conduct consultations 
with member states on APL. The United States viewed the appointment of 
a special coordinator as an interim step on the way to establishment of an 
ad hoc committee on APL. The CD also appointed special coordinators on 
improved and effective functioning, membership expansion and the 
agenda. 


Demands for negotiations on the elimination of nuclear weapons in a 
time-bound framework are rejected by the United States, and others. This 
is due in part because reductions of nuclear weapons are already taking 
place at an accelerated pace. No international agreements have been nego- 
tiated or implemented to promote reductions in conventional weapons, 
although hundreds of thousands of lives have been lost in conflicts. Fur- 
ther, it is the view of many in the disarmament area that reductions cannot 
take place according to an artificially imposed schedule. 


First Committee 


The 1997 General Assembly First Committee convened on October 13 
and continued consideration of disarmament and international security 
items through November 17. The Committee considered 44 resolutions 
and two decisions, 23 of which were adopted by consensus. The United 
States voted “yes” or joined consensus on 30, voted “no” on 9, and 
abstained on 5. The United States did not participate in the vote on disar- 
mament and development. The Chairman’s First Committee rationaliza- 
tion decision was withdrawn at his request before it could be acted on. The 
agenda item remains open, however, and further discussion of rationaliza- 
tion may occur before the 52nd UN General Assembly adjourns in Sep- 
tember 1998. 
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In the wake of the negotiation of the Ottawa Convention banning anti- 
personnel landmines, that subject proved the most controversial during the 
1997 First Committee session. The Committee ultimately adopted three 
resolutions related to antipersonnel landmines: one supporting the Ottawa 
Convention (127 to 0, with 19 (U.S.) abstentions), one supporting the 
Convention on Certain Conventional Weapons (CCW) (the amended sec- 
ond protocol of which places restrictions on landmines) by consensus, and 
one urging work in the Conference on Disarmament on antipersonnel 
landmines (12! (U.S.) to 2, with 19 abstentions). The United States 
cosponsored the CCW resolution and was a cosponsor and key proponent 
of the CD resolution. Because the United States was unable to sign the 
Ottawa Convention, it abstained on the resolution urging signature of the 
convention. 


The United States introduced two resolutions, one on compliance with 
arms control agreements (which passed by consensus) and one introduced 
jointly with Russia on bilateral nuclear arms negotiations and nuclear dis- 
armament. The resolution on bilateral nuclear arms negotiations and 
nuclear disarmament was adopted 147 (U.S.) to 0. with 8 abstentions. 


Additionally, the largely noncontentious session adopted consensus 
resolutions on the Chemical Weapons Convention and the fourth special 
session on disarmament. However, for the fifth consecutive year, the First 
Committee failed to take action on a fissile material cutoff resolution. 


Other Issues 


Committee on the Peaceful Uses of Outer Space 


The Committee on the Peaceful Uses of Outer Space (COPUOS) was 
formed in 1958 pursuant to General Assembly resolution 1348 (XIII), 
which was submitted by the United States and 19 other states. The resolu- 
tion established the Ad Hoc Committee on the Peaceful Uses of Outer 
Space and laid the foundation for COPUOS as the only standing body of 
the General Assembly to consider international cooperation in the explora- 
tion of outer space. The Committee has been responsible for the elabora- 
tion and adoption by consensus of five multilateral treaties governing 
space activities and two sets of nonbinding principles concerning the use 
of nuclear power sources in outer space and remote sensing of the Earth 
from space. These treaties form the basis for international law in the use 
and exploration of outer space. 


Resolution 52/56, “International cooperation in the peaceful uses of 
outer space,” was adopted without a vote by the General Assembly. The 
resolution renewed the mandate of the Committee and set the program of 
work for the COPUOS and its Legal and Scientific and Technical Sub- 
committees. The UN General Assembly endorsed a series of reform mea- 
sures proposed by the United States and implemented by COPOUS, which 
will save close to $1 million per year in conference services. COPUOS 
and the subcommittees continued their work on questions relating to inter- 
national cooperation in areas such as addressing the problem of orbital 
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space debris, meteorology, astronomy and astrophysics, space transporta- 
tion, human space flight, planetary exploration and environmental moni- 
toring. The General Assembly also agreed that a special session of 
COPUOS, open to all members of the United Nations, private industry and 
nongovernmental organizations, should be convened at the UN Office at 
Vienna in July 1999. 


Law of the Sea 

The 1982 UN Convention on the Law of the Sea (LOS Convention) 
entered into force on November 16, 1994. Partly to meet U.S. concerns, a 
supplementary “Agreement Relating to the Implementation of Part XI” 
(Deep Seabed Mining) was negotiated in 1994, and entered into force on 
July 28, 1996. As of the end of 1997, a total of 122 states had ratified the 
convention, and 86 states had ratified the agreement. 


The United States supports the LOS Convention as modified by the 
1994 agreement and is applying it on a provisional basis, in accordance 
with its terms. Provisional application will terminate in November 1998. 
The administration is working to obtain the necessary advice and consent 
of the Senate to permit accession to the convention. Taken together, the 
convention and the agreement meet a basic and long-standing objective of 
U.S. oceans policy: conclusion of a comprehensive Law of the Sea Con- 
vention that will be respected by all nations. 


The Internai_onal Seabed Authority (ISA) held its third meeting in two 
separate sessions in 1997. All four of its organs—Assembly, Council, 
Legal and Technical Commission, and Finance Committee—met during 
the sessions. The ISA Legal and Technical Commission continued its 
review of a draft mining code and model contract that incorporated many 
of the previous comments by the United States. The Council also 
approved the work plans of the seven pioneer LOS investors in deep sea 
mining in a manner that established important precedents toward confi- 
dentiality of investor data and nondiscriminatory treatment for future 
applicants, including U.S. consortia. 


The International Tribunal for Law of the Sea, also a LOS body, was 
established in Hamburg, Germany. The United States, however, has been 
unable to field a candidate or participate in the election of judges for the 
Tribunal because it is not a party to the convention. Three sessions of the 
Tribunal met in 1997 and reached conclusions on rules dealing with the 
internal organization of the Tribunal and on most of the provisions regard- 
ing the proceedings in disputes. The Tribunal took up its first case in 1997. 


Non-Self-Governing Territories 

Chapter X! of the UN Charter sets forth responsibilities of states for 
the “administration of territories whose peoples have not yet attained a full 
measure of self-government.” These “non-self-governing territories” are 
considered annually by the Special Committee on the Situation with 
Regard to the Implementation of the Declaration on the Granting of Inde- 
pendence to Colonial Countries and Peoples (Committee of 24, or C-24) 
and by the Special Political and Decolonization Committee (Fourth Com- 
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mittee). The C-24 makes suggestions and recommendations to the Fourth 
Committee regarding implementation of UN General Assembly resolution 
1514 of 1960 (Declaration on the Granting of Independence to Colonial 
Countries and Peoples), specific issues affecting the decolonization pro- 
cess and the activities of specialized agencies and other UN bodies in 
those territories. 


An informal dialogue between certain administering powers (U.S., 
U.K.) and the Chairman of the Fourth Committee was initiated in 1996 in 
an effort to arrive at a consensus “omnibus” resolution to address 12 non- 
self-governing territories, including the three territories of the United 
States: American Samoa, Guam and the U.S. Virgin Islands. The informal 
consultation process resulted in the passage, in March 1997, of a consen- 
sus “omnibus” resolution during a resumed session of the S5ist UN Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

During the 1997 General Assembly, the United States joined consen- 
sus on resolutions regarding Western Sahara (Resolution 52/75) and New 
Caledonia (Resolution 52/76), decision 52/419 on Gibraltar, “Offers by 
Member States of study and training facilities for inhabitants of Non-Self- 
Governing Territories” (Resolution 52/74) and the “omnibus” resolution 
on 12 non-self-governing territories. (Resolution 52/77.) 

The United States voted “no” on resolution 52/72, “Economic and 
other activities which affect the interests of the peoples of the Non-Self- 
Governing Territories, (156 to 3 (U.S.), with 5 abstentions) and noted that 
economic activity in the non-self-governing territories is not inherently 
harmful and, in fact, often directly benefits the inhabitants of a given terri- 
tory. The United States also opposed decision 52/417 “Military activities 
affecting Non-Self-Governing Territories, (108 to 51 (U.S.), with 3 
abstentions), because all states have a right and obligation to defend their 
citizens and collective security arrangements are one way of doing so. 
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Reform of the United Nations 

The United States continued to press in 1997 for comprehensive 
reform in the United Nations and the specialized agencies, emphasizing 
consolidation of overlapping functions, cuts in staffing, priority-setting 
and budgetary discipline. Secretary General Annan undertook major initi- 
atives with his Track One and Track Two proposals, announced in March 
and July respectively, encompassing a wide range of administrative, oper- 
ational and institutional reforms in the UN Secretariat. The General 
Assembly's adoption of most of the proposals in two consensus resolu- 
tions marked a significant milestone for the UN and U.S. 3-year campaign 
for structural and institutional reforms. While the United States had con- 
cerns about some specific measures, it considered General Assembly 
endorsement of the proposals as a package as essential to the reform effort 
and supported Irish and Botswanan leadership in negotiations on that 
issue. (These reforms are discussed in greater detail below.) 

The Open-Ended High-Level Working Group on Strengthening the 
UN System, informally known as the Essy Group, completed its work on 
reform in the economic, social and administrative areas in July. While it 
produced more than 100 proposals to improve the working of the General 
Assembly, its subsidiary bodies and the Secretariat, they were unexcep- 
tional and noncontroversial. On controversial issues, the United States 
successfully overcame attempts in the Group to have NGOs and the Gen- 
eral Assembly play larger roles, such as NGO participation in UN deliber- 
ations and whether the General Assembly should have a role in selecting 
the Secretary General. 

Budgetary Reform. Consistent with U.S. objectives, the UN General 
Assembly, in December, approved the UN regular budget for the 1998- 
1999 biennium at a level slightly below $2.533 billion. The budget takes 
account of various reform measures proposed by the Secretary General, 
including a reduction in the number of established posts in the UN Secre- 
tariat, resources for the new development account and resources for the 
newly created position of Deputy Secretary General. The budget also 
reflects the new net-budgeting concept proposed by the Secretary General 
to enable greater transparency in the presentation of certain UN costs that 
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are jointly financed with other UN entities. On a related matter, the Gen- 
eral Assembly approved the UN scale of assessments for the 3-year period 
covering 1998-2000. The new scale maintains the current ceiling rate of 
25 percent, but allows the possibility of revising the scale elements, 
including the ceiling rate, for the years 1999 and 2000. The United States 
is seeking to lower the ceiling rate to 22 percent, effective in 1999, and to 
establish a 25 percent maximum rate for UN peacekeeping operations. 
Although the United States currently is assessed over 30 percent for 
peacekeeping, U.S. domestic law prohibits payment of more than 25 per- 
cent toward these costs. 

Oversight. The UN Office of Internal Oversight Services (O1OS) was 
established in 1994 to assist the Secretary General in fulfilling his over- 
sight responsibilities regarding the resources and staff of the United 
Nations. It is perceived as a professional and increasingly effective mech- 
anism in uncovering, reporting on and deterring waste, fraud and misman- 
agement at the United Nations. 

During 1997 the United States continued to press for a strong and 
transparent OOS. In an effort to address U.S. concerns regarding the lack 
of OIOS external reporting to member states, the Office refined its report- 
ing procedures. For the first time, Under Secretary General Paschke listed 
in his annual report all of the reports his office had produced and offered 
to brief member states on any report, upon request. U_S. officials have par- 
ticipated in a number of OIOS briefings, including several related to 

The UN General Assembly did not adopt a resolution on O1OS in 
1997. This was primarily because of the failure of the Fifth Committee to 
reach consensus regarding the role of the General Assembly in formally 
endorsing OIOS recommendations before they are implemented, particu- 
larly with respect to recommendations relating to separately administered 
organs, such as UNDP and UNICEF. Despite the UN Legal Counsel's 
reaffirmation of OIOS’s legal authority over all UN resources and staff, 
including the funds and programs, member states’ disparate views on the 

Personnel. It has been and remains U.S. policy to urge the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies to reduce staffing levels wherever 
possible in the interest of cutting costs and streamlining operations. The 
1998-1999 UN budget, approved in December, includes significant reduc- 
tions in the number of established posts. Over 900 posts are to be elimi- 
nated in the 1998-1999 budget, perhaps the largest decrease for any UN 
budget. 


Secretary General’s Reform Initiatives 

The Secretary General's reform initiatives made significant structural 
improvements in the UN organization. Making the United Nations more 
efficient and effective benefits all member states, as the resources gained 
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from reduced administrative expenses can be redirected toward priorities 
peacekeeping 

On March 17 the Secretary General announced 10 administrative and 
managerial reforms (Track One), which he could implement on his own 
authority. These included reducing the 1998-1999 UN regular budget by 
$123 million, cutting administrative costs by one-third, merging three Sec- 
retariat economic departments into a new Department of Economic and 
Social Affairs (DESA), eliminating nearly 1,000 personne! slots and 
applying a code of conduct on senior UN officials. The Secretary Gen- 
eral’s July 16 reform initiatives (Track Two), some subject to General 
Assembly approval (recommendations) and some not (actions which the 
Secretary General could already take), covered a wider range of topics. 
The United States agreed with most of the measures, especially those on 
States had reservations about specific proposals on proposed new financ- 
ing mechanisms and the proposed restructuring of the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil. 

On November 12 the General Assembly reached consensus on draft 
resolution A/52/L.17, “Renewing the United Nations: A Program for 
Reform,” which endorsed the Track Two actions (Resolution 52/12 A). 
Although the Secretary General could implement the actions on his own 
authority without approval from the General Assembly, the resolution had 
symbolic importance since it illustrated that the measures have broad sup- 
port. 

Track Two actions that the United States supported include rationaliz- 
ing the work of the new Department of Economic and Social Affairs and 
UNCTAD; bringing together development activities in a UN Develop- 
ment Group; abolishing the Department of Humanitarian Affairs (DHA) 
and transferring its core functions to a new Office of the Emergency Relief 
Coordinator (ERC); and consolidating the Center for Human Rights into 
the Office of the High Commissioner for Human Rights. 


The U.S. Government opposed completely phasing out the use of 
gratis personnel, seconded personnel who provide needed expertise for 
core functions such as peacekeeping or technical help for international tri- 
bunals. 

The United States worked to ensure that the new Department of Disar- 
mament Affairs does not duplicate or interfere with the existing Confer- 
ence on Disarmament. It also worked to ensure that the new common 
managerial structure for drug control and crime prevention activities based 
in Vienna builds on existing synergies, eliminates duplication, and allows 
for continued special/zed expertise to be brought to bear on these pro- 
grams. Broad-based opposition to this proposal by many member states 
put this proposal on the sidelines, pending further evaluation. 

On December 19 the General Assembly passed a second consensus 
draft resolution, A/52/L.72/Rev. 1, “Renewing the United Nations: A Pro- 
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gram for Reform,” granting intergovernmental approval to most of the rec- 
ommendations. (Resolution 52/12 B.) 

The recommendations adopted that the United States favored include: 
establishing the post of Deputy Secretary General; abolishing the High- 
Level Advisory Board on Sustainable Development, now that arrange- 
ments are in place for inputs from civil society in UN deliberations on sus- 
tainable development, promoting enhancement of peacekeeping 
operations, especially rapid deployment capabilities; and setting up an 
account to reprogram savings from reduced administrative expenses into 
development-related programs. 

The resolution referred the Secretary General's recommendations on 
the ECOSOC subsidiaries to ECOSOC for review, and requested that the 
Secretary General elaborate on several of his proposals. The U.S. Govern- 
ment opposed two of these recommendations, one for a revolving credit 
fund that the Secretary General would use to cover cash flow problems 
when member states are late in paying their dues, and another for UN 
better management procedures and budgetary restraint is a better way to 
improve the UN's financial situation. The U.S. Government strongly sup- 
ported the recommendations to institute results-based budgeting and sun- 
set provisions for UN programs, which were remanded for further 
clarification for the General Assembly's consideration in 1998. 


ECOSOC Reform 

ECOSOC reform is aimed at strengthening its role in the coordination 
of the full range of UN economic, social and related administrative activi- 
ties. The United States worked towards this by supporting enhanced 
ECOSOC coordination of followup to UN conferences in decision 1997/ 
302. 


In its December 19 resolution 52/12 B, the General Assembly 
requested that ECOSOC review the Secretary General's recommendations 
on ECOSOC subsidiaries contained in his July 16 Track Two reform 
package. As part of its review of the roles and mandates of its subsidiary 
bodies, ECOSOC will consider and possibly make decisions on these rec- 
ommendations in 1998. 

The Secretary General called for consolidating the Committee on New 
and Renewable Sources of Energy and Energy for Development (CNR- 
SEED) and the Committee on Natural Resources (CNR) into the Commis- 
sion for Sustainable Develrcnent (CSD); making the Commission on 
Science and Technology f: © Sevelopment (CSTD) an UNCTAD subsid- 
iary; and replacing the Committee for Development Planning (CDP) with 
an ad hoc panel of experts to address specific subjects related to develop- 
ment. The United States supports the suggestions on the CNRSEED, CNR 
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of UNCTAD itself, but not as an additional commission under the Trade 
and Development Board. 

The Secretary General recommended consolidating the functions of 
the Commission on Crime Prevention and Criminal Justice and the Com- 
mission on Narcotic Drugs into a single commission. The International 
Narcotics Control Board would report to the new commission. In general, 
the functions of both bodies by building on existing synergies and elimi- 
nating duplication of effort. The United States has also stressed that the 
merger must not jeopardize the funding levels for narcotics in favor of 
must continue to be provided to both the crime and narcotics programs. 
Broad-based opposition to this proposal by many member states has put 
this proposal on the sidelines, pending further evaluation. 

The United States strongly supports the Secretary General's proposal, 
now in place, to combine the Office of the UN High Commissioner for 
High Commissioner's ability to better coordinate with other parts of the 
UN system. 


Peacekeeping Reform 

Presidential Decision Directive 25 continues to be the blueprint for 
U.S. efforts to encourage further reform of UN peacekeeping. During 
1997 the United Nations made significant progress toward improving its 
ability to plan and manage operations. 

The Department of Peacekeeping Operations (DPKO) continued to 
refine its structure. The DPKO staff was reduced in 1997 to 355 persons 
from 398 in 1996. At U.S. urging, DPKO transferred 26 core positions 
funded through the Peacekeeping Support Account to the regular budget. 
The Standby Arrangements Initiative, enabling the United Nations to iden- 
tify possible contributors to operations based on member states’ own des- 
ignation of potentially available units, continues to grow. To date, 67 
nations have signed on. The Rapidly Deployable Mission Headquarters 
(RDMHQ) program is progressing. The RDMHQ will provide the United 
Nations the capability to establish field control of a new peacekeeping 
operation quickly, while the United Nations identifies the Force Com- 
mander and contributor states. The United States made a contribution of 
$200,000 with year-end funds to the RDMHQ trust fund in September 
1997 However, the United Nations remains considerably short of the esti- 
mated $3 2 million required to make the RDMHQ fully operational. 

The Standby High Readiness Brigade (SHIRBRIG), a Danish-led ini- 
tiative, 1s moving forward A derivative of the Standby Arrangements pro- 
gram, the SHIRBRIG will provide the United Nations rapidly available 
forces to respond to a crisis for a limited period to give the United Nations 
time to locate and designate long-term contributor states In September 
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1997 the core brigade staff was established and the commander identified. 
Thes multinational force ts projected to be operational by August 1999. 


has urged DPKO to give further study to civilian police (CIVPOL) issues 
and implement changes to enhance its capacity for planning and managing 
CIVPOL operations. The United Nations will host a CIVPOL seminar in 
March 1998 to consider lessons learned from previous operations and 
gather ideas for future reforms. 


Security Council Reform 

The United States supports an expanded Security Council, including 
permanent seats for Germany and Japan. The United States is also willing 
to consider three new permanent seats from the developing countries of 
Asia, Africa and Latin America, up to a maximum of 20-21 members. The 
Council's composition should continue to reflect political, economic and 
security realities. There should be no change in the status or privileges of 
the existing permanent members, and the integrity of the veto must remain 
intact. 

During 1997 the General Assembly debated the reform and expansion 
of the Security Council extensively. The Open-Ended Working Group on 
the Question of Equitable Representation on and Increase in the Member- 
ship of the Security Council and Other Matters related to the Security 
Council (OE WG) met for the fourth consecutive year. Numerous nations 
spoke m favor of Security Council reform and expansion during 1997. 
However, there was insufficient agreement on the size and membership of 
an expanded Council to pass a substantive resolution on the subject. One 
draft resolution (A/S2/L.7) on the subject was introduced, but a vote was 
deferred due to the lack of agreement. The General Assembly and the 
OEWG will debate the issue again in 1998. 
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Economic and Development Activities 


The UN Charter established the General Assembly and the Economic 
and Social Council (ECOSOC) as the principal organs of the United 
Nations responsible for the issues covered in this section of the report. The 
General Assembly usually takes up economic and development issues in 
its Economic and Financial Committee (Second Committee), but the UN 
Conference on Trade and Development (UNCTAD), a subsidiary organ of 
both the General Assembly and ECOSOC, is another active venue for 
analysis and discussions. ECOSOC, made up of 54 elected member states, 
discusses economic and development issues at its regular session and in its 
subsidiary bodies. 

The Second Committee took action on a wide variety of issues in 
1997. Particularly notable was a resolution on business and development 
submitted by the United States, which called for the Secretariat and the 
operational agencies to focus on the role of the private sector in sustain- 
able development. Other resolutions called for launching a serious, long- 
term review of the issue of financing for development and commended the 
World Bank and the IMF f.. the HIPC (Highly-Indebted Poor Countries) 
Initiative to address the debt problem of many developing countries. The 
United States cosponsored the trade and development resolution for the 
second year in a row and cosponsored the resolution on the role of micro- 
credit in the eradication of poverty. Finally, the United States cast the sole 
vote against a resolution originally drafted by Cuba urging the elimination 
of “unilateral coercive economic measures against developing countries 
that are not authorized by relevant organs of the United Nations.” The 
European Union, which in previous years had joined the United States in 
voting against similar resolutions, abstained on the Cuban resolution. 


Regional Economic Commissions 

The United Nations has five regional economic commissions: Eco- 
nomic Commission for Africa (ECA), Economic and Social Commission 
for Asia and the Pacific (ESCAP), Economic Commission for Europe 
(ECE), Economic Commission for Latin America and the Caribbean 
(ECLAC), and the Economic and Social Commission for Western Asia 
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(ESCWA). They are charged with “raising the level of economic activity” 
within their respective regions and “maintaining and strengthening the 
economic relations” of the countries within their scopes, “both among 
themselves and with other countries of the world.” The regional commis- 
sions are funded out of the regular UN budget, but many of their activities 
are financed by extrabudgetary grants from bilateral and multilateral 
donors. 


The United States is a member of three of the regional commissions: 
ECE, ESCAP and ECLAC. 


Economic Commission for Europe 

The Economic Commission for Europe (ECE) was established in 
1947. It is open to European members of the United Nations and has 55 
members, including the former Central Asian and Caucasian republics of 
the U.S.S.R., plus the United States, Canada, Switzerland and Israel. ECE 
Headquarters are in Geneva. 

The ECE meets annually in Geneva. In 1997, as part of the broader UN 
reform effort, the Commission adopted an action plan that reduced the 
ECE’s resource use by 10.5 percent in the 1998-1999 biennium, priori- 
tized its work program, reduced by 60 percent the number of work-pro- 
gram elements and restructured the number of ECE principal subsidiary 
bodies from 14 to 7 (plus a small coordinating unit on special tasks). 


The ECE’s terms of reference are broad. Like the other regional com- 
missions, the ECE’s principal task is the promotion of cooperation and 
integration among its member states. The United States has supported the 
Commission's increased emphasis on the economies in transition in Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe, within the framework of the ECE’s current man- 
date and available resources. This focus is maintained throughout the 
Commission's work program. The ECE holds workshops and seminars in 
its areas of expertise to support the integration of économies in transition 
into the global economy. In 1997 the ECE agreed to extend similar sup- 
port to the economies in transition in Centra) Asia as well, in cooperation 
with ESCAP. Of the eight current areas of work, five—environment; 
transport, statistics; trade, industry and enterprise development; and eco- 
nomic analysis—receive over 90 percent of the Commission's resources. 
Sustainable energy, timber and human settlements receive the remainder. 
The ECE’s EDIFACT program (Electronic Data Interchange for Adminis- 
tration, Commerce and Transport) established global standards for com- 
puterized trade transactions, aimed at permitting increased efficiency and 
financial savings. In environment, the ECE identifies and promotes 
regional efforts to address transboundary environmental problems. It pro- 
vides a forum for the negotiation, adoption and implementation of impor- 
tant environmentai conventions. 

The Commission continues to supply technical assistance to the 
Southeast European Cooperative Initiative (SECI), a U.S. Government- 
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conceived initiative to encourage economic and environmental coopera- 
tion in that region. The United States made a special contribution in 1997 
of $75,000 to the ECE for SECI-related travel and administrative support. 


Economic and Social Commission for Asia and the Pacific 

The Economic and Social Commission for Asia and the Pacific 
(ESCAP) was established in 1947 and has 51 members in an area stretch- 
ing from Iran and Azerbaijan in the west to the Cook Islands in the South 
Pacific. ESCAP Headquarters are in Bangkok. 


ESCAP provides a forum for discussion of development issues, identi- 
fies problems of social and economic development, provides technical 
assistance and advisory services, and aids members in attracting outside 
assistance. It does not provide grants or loans of its own. Most work is 
conducted through meetings of the intergovernmental and subsidiary bod- 
ies, with an emphasis on a thematic approach. ESCAP places particular 
importance on sustainable development for developing, least developed, 
landlocked and Pacific island economies. 

ESCAP meets annually. At the 1997 Commission meeting the United 
States successfully led a detailed review of ESCAP’s priorities and use of 
resources. The member states adopted a number of important reforms. 
They agreed to cut standing committees from six to five, with each com- 
mittee meeting shortened to 3 days, equaling a 60 percent reduction in 
committee meeting days. They also reduced intergovernmental ad hoc 
meetings from 15 to 5, equaling a 75 percent reduction in annual meeting 
days. 

The United States participates in the Advisory Committee of Perma- 
nent Representatives (ACPR). The ACPR is charged with reviewing the 
Commission's work program and overseeing further reform, restructuring 
and streamlining of ESCAP. Most recently, the ACPR agreed to reduce 
Commission meeting days from 7 to 6 and to bring in a panel of regional 
experts to facilitate more focused discussion of theme topics at Commis- 
sion meetings. 


Economic Commission for Latin America and the 
Caribbean 


The United States belongs to the 41-member Economic Commission 
for Latin America and the Caribbean (ECLAC) established in 1948. 
Puerto Rico and the U.S. Virgin Islands are among the six associate mem- 
bers. ECLAC’s Headquarters are in Santiago, Chile. 

ECLAC serves as a regional think tank on development policy, striv- 
ing to take into account the social aspects of economic development and 
the interrelationship between economic and social factors. The focus of 
activities in recent years has been on “changing production patterns with 
social equity.” Once a breeding ground for “dependency” theory and 
demands for a “New International Economic Order,” ECLAC has moved 
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much closer to the economic mainstream in recent years, particularly con- 
cerning the importance of open markets and the role of the private sector 
in economic development. ECLAC also provides governments with eco- 
nomic and statistical information and works closely with other regional 
organizations, such as the Organization of American States (OAS) and the 
Latin American Economic System (SELA). 


ECLAC is part of the Tripartite Committee (along with the Inter- 
American Development Bank and the OAS), which was created at the 
Miami Summit of the Americas in December 1995. It has provided the 
working groups of the Free Trade Area of the Americas (FTAA) with ana- 
lytical support, technical assistance and relevant studies as requested. In 
1997 ECLAC, as president of the Tripartite Committee, studied both the 
readiness of the least developed and island states of the region for eco- 
nomic integration and the requirements for the Tripartite Committee to act 
as a temporary FTAA Secretariat during the negotiating process to be 
launched in 1998. 


In November 1997 ECLAC convened its Seventh Regional Confer- 
ence on the Integration of Women into the Economic and Social Develop- 
ment of Latin America and the Caribbean. This Conference focused on the 
advancement of women in political participation and sustainable develop- 
ment. 


ECLAC meets every other year. A reform exercise launched in 1996 
has helped to streamline the Commission’s work program and eliminate 
inefficient intergovernmental bodies. Members identified a 12.7 percent 
reduction in resource use. In 1997 ECLAC was chosen by UN Under Sec- 
retary for Management Joseph Connor to undertake a management pilot 
program. The pilot program delegates much authority over the allocation 
of financial and personnel resources from UN Headquarters in New York 
to Santiago. It is hoped that during the |-year trial period of the pilot plan, 
greater local control of resources will allow the Secretariat to more effi- 
ciently use and rapidly shift resources to priority programs, as requested 
by the member states. If successful, the pilot program may be the model 
for delegation of such authority to other regional and functional commis- 
sions. 


Economic and Development Bodies and 
Programs 


UN Development Program 

The UN Development Program (UNDP) is the largest funding agency 
for grant technical assistance in the UN system and plays a key role in 
coordinating UN development activities. Funded entirely through volun- 
tary contributions, UNDP promotes sustainable human development 
through programs to eradicate poverty, generate employment, enhance the 
status of women, strengthen environmental protection and regeneration, 
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and encourage good governance. With offices in 134 countries, UNDP has 
a near-universal presence in the developing world. 

In a report on U.S. participation in UNDP in April 1997, the General 
Accounting Office concluded that “UNDP’s mission and objectives are 
generally consistent with U.S. national security and foreign policy objec- 
tives.” In addition, UNDP often serves as a valuable partner in U.S. efforts 
to promote democracy, good governance and sustainable development. 

With its headquarters in New York City, UNDP has always had an 
American as its Administrator. James Gustave (“Gus”) Speth now holds 
that position, and was reappointed by the Secretary General of the United 
Nations to a second 4-year term in May 1997. 

U.S. influence on UNDP has largely been the result of its strong finan- 
cial support for the organization—the United States has historically been 
UNDP’s largest contributor since its establishment in 1966. The 1997 U.S. 
contribution of $76.35 million, accounting for about 9 percent of UNDP's 
core resources, was a substantial increase from the 1996 figure of $52 mil- 
lion but still significantly less than previous years when U.S. contributions 
exceeded $100 million. 


During 1997 the United States participated in all four meetings of 
UNDP's Executive Board. The United States continued to press UNDP to 
streamline operations and improve staff accountability, and played an 
important role in securing the Executive Board’s May 1997 approval of a 
sweeping package of reforms that will make UNDP more decentralized 
and responsive to program country needs. A long-time advocate of sys- 
tem-wide reform of the United Nations, Administrator Speth was also 
named head of the UN Development Group (consisting of UNDP, UN 
Population Fund and UN Children’s Fund) created by the reform measures 
announced by UN Secretary General Annan in July 1997. 


UN Children’s Fund 

The UN General Assembly created the UN Children’s Fund 
(UNICEF) in 1946 to meet the emergency needs of children in the wake of 
World War II. UNICEF continues to provide assistance for children and 
mothers affected by natural and man-made disasters in countries such as 
Bosnia and the Great Lakes region of Africa. Over the years, UNICEF has 
evolved into primarily a development agency seeking long-term solutions 
for needy children and mothers in developing countries around the world. 
UNICEF programs focus on health, sanitation, nutrition and education. 
UNICEF estimates that through its immunization, oral rehydration and 
other activities, one million fewer children died in 1997 than in 1990, 
hence countries have made great progress in achieving the goals for chil- 
dren adopted at the 1990 World Summit for Children. 

UNICEF also is considered the preeminent international advocate on 
behalf of the world’s children, particularly for “the most disadvantaged 
children,” that is, those who are victims of war, disasters, extreme poverty, 
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all forms of violence and exploitation and those with disabilities. UNICEF 
continues to make progress worldwide in achieving the goals of the 1990 
World Summit for Children, in the areas of immunization, rehydration, 
guinea-worm disease, vitamin A and iodine deficiencies, and breastfeed- 
ing. As the decade review approaches, the United States continues to work 
closely with UNICEF to further the Summit's year 2000 goals. 


In 1997 UNICEF expenditures totaled approximately $904 million 
while income totaled $905 million, down slightly from 1996. Of this 
amount, governments contributed $358 million to general resources, 
which fund UNICEF's core programs, and $242 million to supplementary 
resources, which fund specific projects and emergency operations. 
UNICEF also received $184 million from private, nongovernmental 
sources, including proceeds from sales of greeting cards and related prod- 
ucts by the national committees. Of that figure, the U.S. National Commit- 
tee provided $22.4 million to UNICEF in 1997. As in 1996, the U.S. 
Government contributed $100 million to general resources, making the 
United States once again UNICEF's largest donor. The U.S. Government 
also provided $65 million for supplementary and emergency programs in 
1997. 

The relationship between the United States and UNICEF continues to 
be as strong and extensive as ever. There is cluse consultation between the 
United States and UNICEF on technical matters of common interest, and 
strong cooperation in field activities. Health and education specialists 
from UNICEF, the U.S. Government and American nongovernmental 
organizations work together on child survival and development activities. 
In 1997 UNICEF employed 1,224 international professionals, 15 percent 
of them Americans. In addition, UNICEF purchased about $53 million in 
supplies, equipment and services from U.S. firms. The United States con- 
tinues to be represented on UNICEF's Executive Board, which meets 
three times a year in New York City where UNICEF has its headquarters. 


Since she took office in 1995, UNICEF's Executive Director Carol 
Bellamy, an American, has given top priority to management reform. As a 
result, UNICEF has implemented significant internal reforms that have 
improved the effectiveness of its programs in the 130-plus countries 
throughout the world where it operates. In addition, UNICEF has partici- 
pated actively in implementing the UN Secretary General's 1997 reform 
package, leading to increased cooperation between UNICEF and the other 
UN development agencies. 


Population Activities 

The UN Population Fund (UNFPA), the leading multilateral donor for 
population assistance, finances activities in over 160 countries. Its areas of 
focus include reproductive health information and services, advocacy on 
behalf of population issues, and activities linking population issues with 
concerns regarding sustainable development and the status of women. 
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UNFPA projects create awareness among policymakers and the public at 
large about the adverse effects of rapid, unsustainable population growth 
on economic development, environment and social progress. UNFPA pro- 
motes the principle of voluntarism in population programs and opposes 
coercive population measures. It does not fund, condone or promote abor- 
tion. 

As one of 36 members of the UNDP/UNFPA Executive Board, the 
United States participates actively in the governance of UNFPA. For 
example, the United States played an important role in shaping a decision 
of the Executive Board in May 1997 that restructured UNFPA’s program- 
ming procedures to allow Board members to provide input early in the 
process of program formulation. 

An important U.S. policy objective is full implementation of the Pro- 
gram of Action of the 1994 International Conference on Population and 
Development (ICPD), including the establishment of national population 
programs, the integration of family planning services into broader repro- 
regard, UNFPA’s activities complement U.S. bilateral population assis- 
tance and promote principles of voluntary family planning and reproduc- 
tive health consistent with U.S. policy. 

In 1997 the United States contributed $25 million to UNFPA, making 
it the fifth largest contributor. Total contributions from all donors to 
UNFPA in 1997 were about $29! million. 


Human Settlements 

Established by the UN General Assembly in 1977, the 58-member UN 
Commission on Human Settlements serves as the governing body for the 
UN Center for Human Settlements. Its headquarters are in Nairobi, Kenya. 
The Center's mandate includes coordinating human settlements activities 
research and serving as a focal point for information exchange. A major 
focus of the Center's activities in recent years has been the housing and 
urban indicators program. The 16th session of the Commission, which 
meets every 2 years, met April 28-May 7. The main agenda items 
included the Center's workplan for 1998-1999, follow-up to the Habitat I! 
Conference and revitalization of the Center. 


In resolution 51/177, adopted by consensus on December 16, 1996, the 
UN General Assembly designated the UN Center for Human Settlements 
as the focal point for implementation of the Habitat Agenda, the final doc- 
ument from the June 1996 UN Conference on Human Settlements (Habitat 
II) held in Istanbul. The resoiution also called for a comprehensive and in- 
depth assessment of the Center. At the 16th Commission meeting, the 
United States participated actively in establishment of the Center's work 
plan to ensure a focus on the relevant provisions of the Habitat Agenda 
(adequate shelter for all, sustainable human settlements, capacity-building 
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tion) and their effective implementation. Habitat Il, coming 20 years after 
the first Habitat Conference in Vancouver, made new recommendations 
for national actions im the field of human settlements, as well as for bilat- 
The Commission also noted the importance of equal participation of 
women and youth in human settlements development, the value of part- 
nership between public and private sectors and the need for management 
of natural resources in the context of sustainable human settlements. 


The United States also played a key role in promoting implementation 
of increased reform and oversight in the financial and administrative mat- 
ters at the Center. As a result, the Commission called for more transparent, 
more responsive financial reporting by the Center, which has begun. In 
addition, the Center, which underwent a leadership change in October 
1997, is in the process of implementing a new, streamlined organization 
structure. 


UN Conference on Trade and Development 

The UN Conference on Trade and Development (UNCTAD) is a sub- 
sidiary organ of the General Assembly and the Economic and Social 
Council based in Geneva. It provides a forum for its 187 members to 
engage in policy and analytical discussions on a variety of economic sub- 
jects. The key event in 1997 was the annual Trade and Development 
Board (TDB) session held in October. This year’s TDB session reviewed 
progress made in implementing the reform measures mandated by 
UNCTAD IX the previous year. Delegations agreed that while the reduc- 
tion in the number of meetings had streamlined the operations of the orga- 
nization, further efforts were required to enhance the effectiveness of the 
intergovernmental machinery (such as the newly established commissions 
and expert meetings) and to increase their usefulness to the member states. 
The United States worked to focus UNCTAD’s work program for the 
biennium 1998-1999 and to narrow the scope of its technical cooperation 
program. UNCTAD was a key participant in the WTO-sponsored high- 
level meeting on the least developed countries, which was held in October 
in follow-up to the Singapore Ministerial of December 1996. 


Commission on Sustainable Development 

The Commission on Sustainable Development (CSD), a functional 
commission of the UN Economic and Social Council, was established in 
1993 to review the implementation of outcomes from the UN Conference 
on Environment and Development (UNCED), especially the comprehen- 
sive set of recommendations known as Agenda 21. The Commission held 
its fifth session April 8-25 in New York, devoting itself to negotiations on 
a draft “outcomes” document for the special session of the UN General 
Assembly held June 23-27 to review the implementation of Agenda 21. 
The CSD produced a draft text confirming the mandate of the CSD and 
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establishing its future work program. The CSD referred passages dealing 
with several controversial issues to the special session. These issues 
include finance, trade and the environment, poverty alleviation, climate 


change and forest preservation. 


Nineteenth Special Session 

The 19th special session of the UN General Assembly to review the 
implementation of Agenda 21, the 1992 Rio Earth Summit's “blueprint” 
for sustainable development, met June 23-27. Vice President Gore opened 
the special session with an outline of the sustainable development prob- 
lems now facing the global community, and emphasized the need to work 
together in a serious manner to address these issues. More than 50 heads 
of state or government, including President Clinton, addressed the plenary 
session. The President focused on climate change as the greatest global 
environmental challenge. 

Countries finalized the negotiations begun at CSD on the program for 
the further implementation of Agenda 21, containing a balanced overall 
assessment of progress on sustainable development since UNCED, and 
efforts to halt and reverse environmental degradation. 

Countries participating in the special session reached consensus on a 
useful approach to continue addressing forest issues, encouraging concen- 
trated efforts to carry out the recommendations already developed in ear- 
lier, extensive CSD-based work on forest issues. Similarly, on climate 
issues, the special session called for serious efforts to set realistic targets 
for limiting greenhouse gas emissions through mutually agreed and 
broadly shared measures, thus setting the tone for the negotiations held in 
Kyoto in December by the parties to the Framework Convention on Cli- 
mate Change. 

Speakers generally concurred that incremental progress has been made 
in implementing the principles of the 1992 Rio Declaration, but that addi- 
reaffirmed its commitment to sustainable development, with its three 
interdependent and mutually reinforcing components—social develop- 
contained some forward-leaning calls for action on reducing exposure to 
lead and curbing tobacco use that constituted modest but solid progress on 
to the Beijing Platform of Action on women’s issues and to the Cairo Pian 
of Action on population problems 

In negotiating sessions concurrent with the plenary, delegates 
addressed both sectoral (e.g. oceans and seas, toxic chemicals, biodiver- 
sity) and cross-sectoral issues (finance, capacity-building, international 
institutions). They finalized, and the special session adopted, a “Program 
for the Further Implementation of Agenda 21,” which assessed the 
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progress made since the UN Conference on Environment and Develop- 
ment, included a renewed statement of commitment to sustainable devel- 
opment, and'set forth a work plan for the CSD for the next 5 years. 
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Human Rights 

The United States continued its strong participation in the UN human 
rights mechanisms throughout 1997. The Commission on Human Rights 
(UNCHR) and the General Assembly provided opportunities for the 
United States to highlight its concern over continued violations of human 
rights in a number of countries. Independent expert David Weissbrodt ech- 
oed that message at the Subcommission on the Prevention of Discrimina- 
tion and Protection of Minorities. In 1997, 126 resolutions on human 
rights were passed by the UNCHR. The UN General Assembly passed 
more than 60 human rights resolutions. 

Resolutions addressing specific violations emphasized to offending 
countries that the international community will not stop its scrutiny of 
abuses. Thematic resoiutions allowed the United States to enunciate policy 
goals regarding support of the High Commissioner for Human Rights, and 
Commission on Human Rights 

The UN Commission on Human Rights, which met in Geneva March 
10-April 18, is the principal organ in the United Nations for achieving the 
Charter purpose of promoting respect for human rights. It is composed of 
53 members, including the United States, elected for 3-year terms. Nancy 
H. Rubin led the U.S. Delegation. 

The S3rd session was the fourth regular session following the creation 
of the post of High Commissioner for Human Rights. The United States 
joined consensus on a resolution on strengthening the Center for Human 
Rights. The United States continued efforts to persuade the Commission 
to rationalize the agenda by grouping resolutions on similar topics inio a 
olutions. The United States hopes that such reforms may muke future 
meetings shorter and more efficient. 

The United States drafted and successfully achieved Commission sup- 
port for resolutions detailing human rights violations in Cuba, adopted by 
a vote of 19 (U.S.) to 10, with 24 abstentions, and in Sudan, adopted with- 
out a vote The United States also supported an omnibus resolution con- 
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demning violations of human rights in the former Yugoslavia, also 
adopted without a vote. Additionally, the United States present.d a posi- 
tive resolution on the Middle East peace process, which was adopted with- 
out a vote. 

The United States joined the European Union in strong!y lobbying for 
a resolution condemning Chinese human nights violations. A Chinese pro- 
posal, which allowed “no action” on the subject, carried by a vote of 27 to 
17 (U.S.), with 9 abstentions. The United States worked closely with like- 
minded delegations to adopt resolutions condemning human rights viola- 
tions in Burma, Iran, Iraq, Burundi and Rwanda, as well as a resolution 
noting human rights advances in Haiti. 

The United States cosponsored a strong draft resolution from the Euro- 
pean Union on the situation of human rights in Nigeria, which was 
adopted by a vote of 28 (U.S.) to 6, with 19 abstentions. During Commis- 
sion discussions on indigenous rights, the United States fought to gain a 
greater voice for indigenous organizations within the working groups on 
indigenous issues. 

Subcom mission on the Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of 
Minorities 

The UN Subcommission on the Prevention of Discrimination and Pro- 
tection of Minorities held its 49th session in Geneva, August 3-28. Inde- 
pendent expert David Weissbrodt participated for the United States, in his 
second year on the Subcommission. The Subcommission considered cases 
filed by individuals and nongovernmental organizations against countries 
alleged to display patterns of consistent violations of human rights. In 
ston tn eantiiantiel ‘ the Sut colon pre- 
duced resolutions on the situations of human rights in the Congo, Bahrain 
and North Korea. 

General Assembly 

During the 52nd UN General Assembly, the United States played a 
leading role in obtaining passage of updated resolutions addressing coun- 
try-specific situations. High points of the S2nd General Assembly were 
the U.S.-sponsored resolutions on the situations of human rights in the 
former Yugoslavia (Resolution 52/147), adopted by a vote of 133 (U.S.) to 
2, with 27 abstentions; in Cuba (Resolution 52/143), adopted by a vote of 
64 (U.S.) to 29, with 75 abstentions; and in Sudan (Resolution 52/140), 
adopted by a vote of 93 (U.S.) to 16, with 58 abstentions. 


The United States cosponsored a number of thematic resolutions, 
including those on strengthening the rule of law, effective implementation 
of international human rights instruments, the elimination of all forms of 
religious intolerance and the rights of minorities. The United States con- 
tinued efforts to brennialize resolutions. 


Status of Women 


Commission on the Status of Women 
The 41st session of the Commission on the Status of Women (CSW) 
met in New York, March 10-21. Ambassador Linda Tarr-Whelan, the 


U.S. Representative to the CSW, led the U.S. Delegation. 
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The main agenda items were: follow-up to the Fourth World Confer- 
ence on Women, drafting of an optional protocol to the Convention on the 
Elimination of All Forms of Discrimination Against Women, four priority 
themes—education and training, the environment, the economy, and 
power and decisiot-making, and the working group on communications. 
The Commission took action on four agreed conclusions, five decisions 
and eight resolutions, all but one were adopted by consensus. 


The United States introduced a resolution entitled “Humanitarian 
assistance: mainstreaming a gender perspective.” but withdrew it after it 
failed to garner sufficient support. In its place, the United States included 
in the chairperson’s resolution on “Mainstreaming a gender perspective 
into all policies and programs in the UN system” a request that the Secre- 
tary General draw special attention to the full participation of women in all 
aspects of humanitarian assistance programs in his report to the CSW at its 
42nd session. 


The United States cosponsored two resolutions: Philippine’s text on 
“Traffic in women and girls,” which calls on governments to criminalize 
trafficking and encourages governments, international organizations and 
nongovernmental organizations to cooperate and facilitate the develop- 
ment of antitrafficking measures, and the G-77 text on “Older women,” 
which recommends that the preparations for the International Year of 
Older Persons include a gender perspective. The United States called for a 
vote on the G-77 resolution entitled “Palestinian women,” which the 
United States believes is one-sided in its criticism of Israel. It was adopted 
by a vote of 38 to | (U.S.), with 3 abstentions. 


At the 39th (1995) session, the Commission decided to establish 
open-ended working group at its 40th session with a view to elabe. v" ° |, a 
draft optional protocol to the Convention on the Elimination of Ali F orms 
of Discrimination Against Women. Th. working group continued its work 
during the 41st session. At the end of the 2-week session, the Commission 
adopted the draft report of the working group and a draft decision that 
renewed the mandate of the working group for the 42nd session of the 
CSW. 


By resolution 1983/27, ECOSOC reaffirmed the CSW's mandate to 
consider confidential and nonconfidential communications on the status of 
women and to make recommendations to ECOSOC as to what action 
should be taken on emerging trends and patterns of discrimination against 
women revealed by such communications. It authorized the CSW to estab- 
lish a five-member working group to consider the communications with a 
view to bringing to the Commission's attention those communications 
which appear to reveal a consistent pattern of reliably attested injustice 

The report of the working group was presented at a closed meeting of 
the CSW, on March 13. it highlighted the communications received and 
recommended that, in order to provide continuity, the CSW should, to the 
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extent possible, nominate the same members to serve on the working 
group for 2 years. 


Economic and Social Council 

In its decision 1996/310, the Council decided that the coordination 
segment of its 1997 substantive session should be devoted to “Main- 
streaming the gender perspective into all policies and programs in the UN 
system.” The Council accordingly discussed and adopted agreed conclu- 
sions at its 1997 session which contained a definition of the concept of 

The Council also adopted the report of the Commission on the Status 
of Women and took action on the CSW draft resolutions and decisions. 
All were adopted by consensus except the resolution on Palestinian 
women, which was adopted by a vote of 44 to | (U_S.), with 0 abstentions. 
(Resolution 1997/16.) 


General Assembly Consideration 

The General Assembly adopted by consensus eight resolutions under 
the agenda items “Advancement of women” and “Implementation of the 
outcome of the Fourth World Conference on Women.” The United States 
cosponsored the resolution on “Improvement of the status of women in the 
Secretariat” (Resolution 52/96), “Traditional or customary practices 
affecting the health of women and girls” (Resolution 52/99) and “UN 
Development Fund for Women.” (Resolution 52/94.) 


Crime Prevention and Control 

The UN Commission on Crime Prevention and Criminal Justice is 
the principal intergovernmental policy-making body of the United 
Nations in this field. The Commission held its sixth session in Vienna, 
April 28—May 9. 

Efforts to strengthen the UN Crime Prevention and Criminal Justice 
Program (UNCPCJP) gained support at the sixth session as member states 
recognized the crucial role that this entity can play in strengthening inter- 
national Cooperation in crime prevention and criminal justice, especially in 
the area of providing technical assistance to nations. The UN Secretary 
General took a step toward assisting with this strengthening process when 
he named noted crime fighter, former Italian Senator and international 
criminal scholar Pino Arlacchi as Under Secretary General of the UN 
Office at Vienna (UNOY) and effective head of UNCPCJP in June. 

Arlacchi is providing aggressive leadership in moving the UNCICP, 
more commonly referred to as the Crime Center, away from an academic 
oriented body toward one which provides technical and institution- 
building assistance and functions in a leadership capacity in fighting 
transnational organized crime and corruption. He hopes to attract police 
practitioners from several nations to provide active assistance to 
developing police and judiciary Several resolutions initiated at the sixth 
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Crime Commission meeting were adopted by the UN General Assembly, 
buttressing his efforts. Resolution 52/90 specifically affirmed the high 

The sixth Crime Commission also adopted anticorruption measures 
and measures opposing violence against women. This Commission also 
sponsored, with U.S. support, one experts meeting on mutual legal assis- 
tance and another which began drafting a convention addressing transna- 
tional organized crime. The experts meeting on mutual legal assistance 
was held in Washington, D.C., coordinated by the Departments of State 
and Justice. The United States contributed financial support to the first 
meeting of experts on the transnational organized crime convention to be 
held February 2-6, 1998, in Warsaw, and will send experts from the 
Departments of State, Justice and Treasury. Additional meetings are 
planned during the seventh Crime Commission meeting in Vienna, April 
21-30, 1998, and in Buenos Aires in the fall of 1998. 


In fiscal year 1997, the United States contributed $1 million to the 
Crime Center for three projects: implementation of a convention on 
mutual legal assistance in criminal matters among the Economic Commu- 
nity of West Africa States (ECOWAS); support to the national crime pre- 
vention strategy in the Republic of South Africa to combat economic and 
commercial crime; and institution-building and strengthening of organized 
crime control capacity in Romania. 


Drug Abuse Control 

The UN International Drug Control Program (UNDCP) and the Inter- 
national Narcotics Control Board (INCB), based in Vienna, are the pri- 
mary UN drug control organizations. Both are key organizations 
supporting U.S. Government drug control objectives. 


With a budget of $84.5 million in 1997, UNDCP, a voluntarily funded 
program with UN regular budget support, provided drug control assistance 
to 65 countries threatened by illicit production, wafficking and abuse. The 
U.S. contribution, provided by the Department of State’s Bureau of Inter- 
national Narcotics and Law Enforcement Matters, was $9.7 million, for 
specific country and regional programs to target heroin produciion and 
trafficking, and for programs providing assistance in implementation of 
the UN drug conventions. U.S. assistance was focused on areas where 
extensive bilateral counterdrug aid has been constrained for political or 
logistical reasons. 


Pino Arlacchi, former Italian Senator and crime expert, was appointed 
by the Secretary General to the post of Executive Director of the UNDCP, 
effective September |, 1997. On November | Arlacchi was also named as 
Director General of the newly created Office of Drug Control and Crime 
Prevention, established to address the interrelated issues of drug control, 
crime prevention and international terrorism. Under the reorganization, 
UNDCP continued to have the responsibility and leadership on all issues 
related to drug control. 
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During 1997 UNDCP gave renewed emphasis to supply reduction, 
particularly the heroin threat. UNDCP efforts led to a stated commitment 
by Taliban authorities in Afghanistan to ban illicit opium cultivation. With 
U.S. support and assistance, the UNDCP also engaged large opium-pro- 
ducing countries to take measures against illicit drugs. 

Cooperation was furthered on transnational issues such as chemical 
control, money laundering and maritime cooperation. UNDCP efforts also 
helped ensure that governments complied with the UN drug control con- 
ventions, by providing assistance to countries in developing their national 
drug control plans and in taking legal measures. UNDCP developed closer 
partnerships in 1997 with other UN agencies in promoting drug control 
objectives. 

A special session of the General Assembly devoted to the fight against 
illicit production, sale, demand, traffic and distribution of narcotic drugs 
and psychotropic substances and related activities, is scheduled for 3 days 
in June 1998. The special session, modified from the original proposal for 
a major drug conference, will mark the 10-year anniversary of the adop- 
tion of the 1988 UN Drug Convention, and will focus on achieving full 
ratification and implementation of al] UN drug control conventions. 


The special session preparatory process began in 1997 through the UN 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs (CND). The CND met formally in March, 
and subsequently held three informal open-ended intersessional meetings 


in Vienna, to address specific issues related to supply and demand reduc- 
tion. U.S. Representatives participated in all of these meetings of the 
CND, as well as drug-related meetings of the ECOSOC (July), UN Gen- 
eral Assembly (October) and a reconvened budget meeting of the CND 
(December). 


At the regular March CND meeting, the United States presented reso- 
lutions on control of chemicals and stimulants, on maritime cooperation, 
and on government action to implement the 1988 convention articles 
focusing on law enforcement and judicial cooperation. They were ail 
adopted by consensus. 

The December CND budget meeting approved the biennial 1998-1999 
voluntary budget for the UNDCP with a 30 percent increase overall. This 
was due to anticipated increased voluntary contributions and by drawing 
down the level of UNDCP reserves. Much of the additional resources will 
be for programs to target opium poppy cultivation and heroin production. 
The United States strongly endorsed the approved changes proposed by 
UNDCP in management and administration, including decentralization of 
responsibility and resources to field offices, cutting bureaucracy and 
streamlining program activities. 


Coordinating UN Disaster Relief and 
Humanitarian Assistance 


A key U.S. priority over the last several years has been to enhance the 
coordination of UNg:mergency relief efforts. The United States strongly 
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supported General Assembly resolution 46/182, which established the 
position of Emergency Relief Coordinator; and ECOSOC resolution 1995/ 
56, which recognized the differences and limitations in the capacity of UN 
humanitarian agencies to respond to emergencies. It also urged the gov- 
eming bodies of the relevant agencies to review, during the 1995-1997 
period, issues concerning the role and operational responsibilities as well 
as the operational and financial capabilities of their respective organiza- 
tions. 
Track II Reform Proposals 
Throughout the year, the United States was actively engaged in 
reviewing and analyzing options to improve the delivery of humanitarian 
assistance, including proposals made by the Secretary General, the Inter- 
Agency Standing Committee (IASC) and nongovernmental organizations. 
On July 16 the Secretary General released his Track II reform propos- 
als, which contained the following announcements related to humanitarian 
affairs: 
* An Office of the Emergency Relief Coordinator, headed by an under 
secretary general, will be established at UN Headquarters. 


The Emergency Relief Coordinator will focus on the core functions 
identified in General Assembly resolution 46/182. The Department of 
Humanitarian Affairs will be discontinued in its present form. 


Some of the functions of the Department of Humanitarian Affairs will 
be redistributed within the UN system (e.g., disaster prevention, miti- 
gation and preparedness to UNDP; demining to the Department of 
Peacekeeping Operations). 

The IASC will be further strengthened and continue to be the main 
consultative body for humanitarian agencies, chaired by the Emer- 
gency Relief Coordinator. An IASC Steering Committee will be 
established, with six members. (The idea of a steering committee was 
later dropped.) 

The IASC will be asked to identify measures to harmonize processes 
and further enhance the consolidated appeal process to ensure that 
appeals are needs-based and prioritized, taking into account the com- 
parative advantage of each agency. 

In the field, a lead agency may be designated by the Emergency 
Relief Coordinator to coordinate complex emergencies. 

The Track II proposals also contained the following recommendations, 
which required action by the General Assembly before they could be put 
into effect: 

* That the General Assembly designate the Emergency Relief Coordi- 
nator as the UN Humanitarian Assistance Coordinator, and transfer 
the Emergency Relief Coordinator's responsibilities related to the 
coordination of natural disaster mitigation activities to UNDP. 
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* That a humanitarian affairs segment of the Economic and Social 
Council be established as soon as possible. 


Economic and Social Council Consideration 

In response to ECOSOC resolution 1995/56, members of the [ASC 
became involved in a 2-year review of their roles, responsibilities and 
capabilities to respond to emergencies. The results of this review were 
contained in the Secretary General's interim report to ECOSOC. This 
report, however, was overshadowed by the Secretary General's Track II 
reform proposals, released July 16, the day before ECOSOC began its 
deliberations on agenda item eight: “Coordination of UN humanitarian 
assistance.” 

Because there was no time for a substantive review of Track Il, 
ECOSOC member states agreed they would deliberate on the humanitar- 
ian assistance agenda item, but would not introduce or take action on any 
proposals. In their statements, several delegations, including the United 
States, made specific suggestions for improving the focus and structure of 
the UN’s humanitarian assistance program. The United States emphasized 
the following: 


The Emergency Relief Coordinator should be supported by a group of 
senior staff seconded from members of the IASC; 

The link between the Emergency Relief Coordinator and humanitar- 
ian operational agencies should be strengthened; 

Streamlining of the Geneva office could be achieved by merging the 
Complex Emergency Division with the Relief Coordination Branch in 
Geneva; 

The Office of the Emergency Relief Coordinator should not be 
involved in operational activities; 

The role of the IASC as the primary operational decision-maker for 
complex emergencies should be affirmed and strengthened, with a 
strengthened and impartial Secretariat to serve it; 


The roles and responsibilities of the Executive Committee for 
Humanitarian Assistance and the IASC should be clarified; and 


Member states should have regular and frequent exchange of views 
with the Emergency Relief Coordinator. 

During the summer and autumn, members of the Executive Committee 
for Humanitarian Assistance and the [ASC met to put together a plan to 
implement the Track II reform measures. In November the Secretary Gen- 
eral announced that Sergio Vieira de Mello (Brazil) would become the 
new Emergency Relief Coordinator, effective January 1998. 


General Assembly Consideration 
On December 19 the General Assembly adopted without a vote a reso- 
lution entitled “Renewing the United Nations: A program for reform,” 
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which took action on the recommendations contained in the Secretary 

General’s Track II reform proposals. Resolution: 52/12 B: 

* Designates the Emergency Relief Coordinator as the UN Humanitar- 
ian Assistance Coordinator, who will, inter alia, retain responsibility 
for coordination of natural disaster relief, 


* Transfers to UNDP the responsibilities for operational activities for 
natural disaster mitigation, prevention and preparedness; 


* Requests that the Secretary General to submit, before the end of the 
52nd session of the General Assembly, a report on the method of 
financing of natural disaster mitigation, prevention and preparedness 
activities beyond the biennium 1998-1999; and 


* Estabiishes a humanitarian affairs segment of ECOSOC. 


In addition to the reform initiatives, the General Assembly adopted 
several resolutions on coordinating disaster aid. Resolutions on the 
“Safety and security of humanitarian personnel” (Resolution 52/167) and 
“Strengthening of the coordination of emergency humanitarian assistance 
“of the United Nations” (Resolution 52/168) were adopted without a vote. 


Several resolutions related to special economic assistance to individual 
countries or regions (Resolutions 52/169 A-M) were also adopted. The 
United States joined consensus in adopting resolutions on the following: 
Democratic Republic of the Congo; Central African countries; El Salva- 
dor; Lebanon; Liberia; Central America; neighboring and other states 
affected by the sanctions imposed on the Federal Republic of Yugoslavia; 
Tajikistan; Montserrat; Djibouti; Somalia; and Kazakhstan. The United 
States called tor a vote on the resolution on “Emergency assistance to 
Sudan,” which was adopted by a vote of 95 to 38 (U.S.), with 13 absten- 
tions. (Resolution 52/169 F.) 


ReliefWeb 

ReliefWeb is the UN's premier Internet tool for reporting ongoing 
humanitarian emergencies and natural disasters. ReliefWeb emerged from 
the pilot phase in October 1996 and was adopted by the UN Generali 
Assembly in resolution 51/194 as the “global humanitarian information 
system for the dissemination of reliable and timely information on emer- 
gencies and natural disasters.” The General Assembly also encouraged all 
governments, UN agencies, funds, programs and other relevant organiza- 
tions, including NGOs, to support ReliefWeb and actively participate in 
the ReliefWeb information exchange through the UN Department of 
Humanitarian Affairs. 


In 1997 ReliefWeb remained invaluable and also expanded its infor- 
mation-sharing agreements with the relief community, especially in Africa 
and the Middle East. Toward the end of 1997, it also began plans to place 
ReliefWeb on CD-ROM, which will make the system's data and maps 
inexpensively available in regions with little or no availability to the Inter- 
net. The prestigious Asia-Pacific Disaster Center in Hawaii agreed to be a 
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mirror image in Asia, and the Government of Turkey has agreed to do the 
same in its region. In addition, ReliefWeb began exploring ways to 
improve its maps, and created a “chat room” for use by relief workers 
around the world. 

ReliefWeb has become a key substantive tool supporting relief, logis- 
tics, supply and contingency planners. It strengthens the capacity of all rel- 
evant actors, particularly in disaster- and emergency-prone countries, to 
receive and use information more effectively in support of prevention, 
relief and recovery. But ReliefWeb will also always be a work-in- 
progress, as the nature of emergencies is changing. The following are 
some key goals the U.S. Government has discussed with ReliefWeb, some 
of which will take several years to achieve. 


Regions with inadequate Internet and telecommunications access need 
special help. One approach is to augment the Internet with CD-ROM 
products. Another complementary idea is to develop a network of regional 
information centers responsible for the collection, analysis and dissemina- 
tion of information between relief organizations and disaster-prone 
regions. This effort can exponentially increase the flow of especially large 
logistical databases, geospatial products from satellites and other data- 
dense reports; it can also speed the exchange of ordinary essential opera- 
tional material. Future sites may include the Great Lakes region of Africa, 
the Horn of Africa, the Sahel, the Caucasus, the Balkans and Latin Amer- 
ica. 


The U.S. Department of State has urged ReliefWeb to lead an interna- 
tional effort to standardize disaster information reporting. This effort 
should also stimulate more sharing of useful information in ail relief lan- 
guages. This has been a goal of ReliefWeb from the start. The year 1997 
saw real progress, particularly at an International Symposium on the Role 
of Information in Humanitarian Coordination, sponsored by the UN 
Department of Humanitarian Affairs in October 1997. Both in a special 
U.S. Department of State-chaired seminar and during the Symposium, 
State, U.S. AID/Office of Foreign Disaster Assistance (OFDA) and U.S. 
Institute for Peace discussed various efforts aimed at helping ReliefWeb 
achieve this essential goal. 


ReliefWeb is also designing a system of alerts to ensure prompt and 
effective humanitarian responses. Once implemented, this will be of great 
value. 


Enhancing the UN Office for Coordination of Humanitarian Affairs 
(OCHA) early warming capacity is a key goal. Working with regional 
organizations like the OAU, OCHA plans to build focused information 
sets and reporting schemes that illuminate the root causes of natural and 
complex humanitarian emergencies. This will be accomplished in part by 
integrating the Humanitarian Early Warning System (HEWS) and the 
Integrated Regional Information Network (IRIN) with ReliefWeb. IRIN is 
an OCHA-managed e-mail service in Nairobi that packages reports on 
events in the Great Lakes region, often before traditional sources. All of its 
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reports are posted on ReliefWeb. The project expanded in 1997 by insert- 
ing a new node in West Africa, a timely decision, given the events in 
Sierra Leone. HEWS provides early warning analysis reports to the Secre- 
tary General. Such reports are sensitive and should remain in-house. How - 
ever, carly warning indicators (not the reports) should be reported on 
ReliefWeb. The United States has also encouraged ReliefWeb to engage 
the entire relief community to develop a common set of indicators. Should 
this happen, all users could post basic data on ReliefWeb, thus giving the 
entire relief community a new tool for effective carly warning analysis. 
This effort will probably take place in 1998. 

ReliefWeb's worldwide address is http://www reliefweb.int. See also 
http://www state gov /www/issues’relief field htm! 


World Food Program 

The World Food Program (WFP) is the UN system's principal vehicle 
for multilateral food aid, including emergency food intervention and grant 
development assistance. Established in 1963 in Rome under UN and FAO 
auspices, WFP uses commodities and cash provided by donor countries to 
“support social and economic development, protracted refugee and dis- 
placed persons projects, and emergency food assistance in natural disaster 
or man-made crisis situations. The Program fed some 50 million people in 
1997. With strong U.S. support, WFP has established formal working rela- 
tionships with the UN High Commussioner for Refugees (UNHCR). the 
UN Children’s Fund (UNICEF) and key NGOs, who often act as distribu- 
tion partners in the field. 

Aid for long-standing complex emergencies (in particular, parts of the 
former Soviet Union, former Yugoslavia, and sub-Saharan A frica) contin- 
ves to strain WFP's oversubscribed resources. As a result, WFP currently 
spends over two-thirds of its resources on emergency and other humanitar- 
ian relief projects, leaving less than one-third for development activities 
WFP development projects seck to improve agricultural production, rural 
infrastructure, nutrition and the environment. Mother-child and school 
feeding interventions are aimed at improving the nutrition and quality of 
life of the most vulnerable people. Food-for-work projects help build 
infrastructure and promote the self-reliance of the poor through labor- 
intensive programs. 

WFP operates exclusively from voluntary contributions of commodi- 
ties and cash donated by governments. For 1997 WFP garnered $1.2 bil- 
lion. The United States gave almost $375 million: $165 million in 
commodities and transport costs, consisting largely of $164 million in 
U.S. AID-administered Public Law 480 (Farm Bill) Title I! funds, an addi- 
tional $193 million from other U.S. AID resources and almost $17 million 
via the State Department. Catherine Bertini, WFP's first American and 
first woman Executive Director, was reelected to a second 5-year term in 
March 


The United States is a member of WFP's governing board, the Execu- 
tive Board. Agenda concerns continue to be dominated by declining donor 
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resources for development and burgeoning emergency and refugee popu- 
lations. The United States has encouraged the organization to focus on its 
comparative advantage in relief and rehabilitation instead of development, 
which is better handled elsewhere in the UN system. In addition, newly 
prosperous nations are being encouraged to assume WFP's work within 
their borders, as WFP seeks to restrict its development assistance to the 
world’s very poorest. 

UN High Commissioner for Refugees 


Executive Committee Action 

The theme of the 48th session of the UN High Commissioner for Refu- 
gees’ (UNHCR) Executive Committee was “Repatriation Challenges.” 
With the repatriation of refugees increasingly taking place in volatile or 
unstable environments. delegates discussed challenges such as repatriation 
under pressure or duress, repatriation in the aftermath of conflict, reinte- 
gration, rehabilitation and reconstruction, and reconciliation. 

The Executive Committee adopted four conclusions on international 
protection in general, safeguarding of asylum, safety of UNHCR staff and 
other humanitarian personne! and the needs of refugee children and ado- 
lescents. It also adopted a conclusion on “Follow-up to the CIS (Common- 
wealth of Independent States) Conference.” 

Finally, the Executive Committee approved the revised 1997 general 
program budget of $452,612,000 and the 1998 general program budget of 
$440,000,000. The overall estimate for both the general program and spe- 
cial programs for 1998 was $995,900,000. The Executive Committee's 
standing committee met five times in 1997 to discuss and provide guid- 
ance on protection, policy, management, finance and program issues 

The US. statement on the annual theme emphasized the need for bur- 
den-sharing by the international community, nonrefoulement of refugees. 
maintaining the civilian character of refugee camps, the principle of vol- 
reconciliation to ensure that repatriation is durable. In a separate state- 
ment, the United States stressed the importance of protection and the need 
to adhere to fundamental humanitarian principles, reminding governments 
of their responsibilities in this regard, highlighting the importance of reset- 
tlement as a means of protection and burden-sharing and expressing con- 
cern about the vulnerability of women and children. 


General Assembly Consideration 

The General Assembly adopted five resolutions without a vote under 
the agenda item “Report of the UN High Commissioner for Refugees, 
questions relating to refugees, returnees and displaced persons and human- 
itarian questions.” 

The United States cosponsored the following resolutions: “Office of 
the High Commissioner for Refugees” (Resolution 52/103), which focuses 
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on the need to pursue and implement durable solutions, “Continuation of 
the Office of the UN High Commissioner for Refugees” (Resolution 52/ 
104), which continues the Office of the High Commissioner for a further 
period of 5 years, from January |, 1999; and “Follow-up to the Regional 
Conference to Address the Problems of Refugees, Displaced Persons. 
Other Forms of Involuntary Displacement and Returnees in the Countries 
of the Commonwealth of Independent States and Relevant Neighboring 
States.” (Resolution 52/102.) The regional conference was held in May 
1996 in Geneva. 

The United States joined consensus in adopting “Assistance to unac- 
companied refugee minors” (Resolution 52/105) and “Assistance to refu- 
gees, returnees and displaced persons in Africa. (Resolution 52/101) 


World Social Situation 

The 35th Commission for Social Development met February 25- 
March 6, achieving consensus on eight resolutions, including the agreed 
conclusions on the priority theme “Productive Employment and Sustain- 
able Development.” The U.S. Delegation stated its reservations on the 
agreed conclusions, which did not adequately qualify the kind of child 
labor that should be eliminated, and rejected the formulation “equal remu- 
neration for men and women for work of equal value.” (The United States 
observes the principle of “equal pay for equal work.”) Among the adopted 
resolutions were “International Year of Older Persons: towards a society 
for all ages,” “Equalization of opportunities for persons with disabilities,” 
which renews the mandate of the Special Rapporteur on Disabilities for 
another 3 years, and “Implementation of the World Program of Action for 
Youth to the Year 2000 and Beyond, including a World Conference of 
Ministers responsible for Youth” (to be held in Portugal in August 1998) 

The Economic and Social Council held its regular session in Geneva 
June 30-July 25. Key agenda items included a high-level expert debate on 
fostering an enabling environment for development, and mainstreaming 
the gender perspective into all policies and programs in the UN system 
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UN Environment Program 

The UN Environment Program (UNEP) is the UN's principal environ- 
ment organization, responsible for catalyzing action on global environ- 
mental problems. UNEP also supports the collection, assessment and 
dissemination of environmentally related information 


UNEP has faltered in recent years. Though the United States increased 
its contribution in 1997 (compared to 1996), generally reduced revenues 
continued to affect the organization's ability to carry out its programs. 
Nonetheless, encouraging signs were apparent. The | 9th Governing Coun- 
cil adopted a focused mandate, the Nairobi Declaration, which clearly sets 
forth organizational priorities. It also created a new entity, the High-level 
Committee of Ministers and other Officials (HLC), which provides envi- 
ronmental ministers the opportunity to shape UNEP programs and poli- 
cies. The HLC held its initial meeting in June 1997, and endorsed a broad 
agenda of reform. Finally, in December, Klaus Toepfer, a reform-minded 
former German Minister of Environment, was selected as UNEP’'s new 
Executive Director 


UNEP continued to make progress on key issues of importance to the 
United States. It supported the implementation of various international 
agreements such as the Base! Convention on trade in hazardous wastes, 
the Vienna Convention and Montreal Protocol to reduce the use of ozone- 
depleting, substances, the Biodiversity Convention to protect against spe- 
cies loss; and the Convention to Combat Desertification and Climate 
Change UNEP also continued its work through the regional seas program 
to implement the Global Program of Action for the Protection of the 
Marine Environment from Land-based Activities. Finally, UNEP was 
instrumental in promoting international chemicals negotiations, and is 
launching an effort to lumit certain hazardous chemicals and pesticides. 

The United States continued its support for UNEP’s scientific monitor- 
ing and assessment, Earthwatch, through participation in several of its pro- 
grams, in particular, the Global Resource Information Database (GRID), 
the Global Environmental Monitoring System (GEMS) and the environ- 
mental information retrieval system (INFOTERRA). 
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Protection of World Climate 

The parties to the UN Framework Convention on Climate Change 
(FCCC), which entered into force in March 1994, continued their efforts 
to strengthen the global response to the threat of climate change Over 160 
Negotiations to address action in the post-2000 period were inaugurated at 
the first Conference of the Parties (COP) in Berlin in 1995, and culmi- 
nated in the adoption of the Kyoto Protocol in December 1997. 

With the ultumate objective of stabilizing atmosphenc concentrations 
of greenhouse gases at a level that would prevent dangerous anthropo- 
genic interference with the climate system, the developed nations, as a 
whole, agreed to reduce emissions by approximately 5.2 percent below 
1990 levels. The United States will limit its greenhouse gas emissions, 
during the period 2008-2012, to seven percent below base year levels. 
Other developed countnes committed to similar targets. Reductions will 
be accomplished according to national circumstances. Flexibility is pro- 
vided through international emissions trading, joint implementation 
among developed countries and a Clean Development Mechanism involv- 
INg project activities in developing countnes 

Developing countnes have taken further steps by agreeing to formulate 
more detailed national climate change programs and international reports. 
They also may participate in the Clean Development Mechanism, through 
emissions, and in turn “sell” those reductions to investors with emission 
commitments 

Several important issues remain to be decided or refined by COP-4, to 
be held in November 1998 in Buenos Aires. They include: progress in 
establishing rules for international emissions trading, the crediting of cli- 
mate-friendly investments in developing countries toward emissions 
reductions and the treatment of carbon “sinks.” 

Work also continued in the Intergovernmental Panel on Climate 
Change (IPCC), most particularly on procedural and technical matters 
The 13th plenary was held in the Maldives in September 1997. Planning 
took place to launch the IPCC’s third assessment report. The IPCC also 
contributed to international negotiations through preparation of several 
technical and special reports 


UN Scientific Committee on the Effects of Atomic 
Radiation 


The UN Scientific Committee on the Effects of Atomic Radiation 
(UNSCEAR) was established by the General Assembly in 1955 to provide 
continuous review and evaluation of the effects of ionizing radiation on 
humans and their environment. Radiation in this context covers both natu- 
ral and man-made (i.¢., from atmospheric and surface nuclear explosions, 
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environmental radiation, and medical and occupational exposures). The 
Committee receives, assemblies and compiles reports and information fur- 
nished by its member states, members of the United Nations. specialized 
agencies, the [IAEA and nongovernmental organizations on observed lev- 
els of ionizing radiation and on scientific observations and experiments 
relevant to the effects of 1onizing radiation on people and the environment. 


The 46th session of UNSCEAR met June 16-20 in Vienna, Austria. 
On the basis of documents prepared by the UNSCEAR Secretariat, the 
Committee reviewed and worked on the following documents: Natural 
Radiation Exposures, Exposures from Man-made Sources of Radiation, 
Medical Radiation Exposures, Occupational Radiation Exposures, Dose 
Assessment Methodologies, Epidemiological Evaluation of Radiation- 
induced Cancer, DNA Repair and Mutagenesis, Hereditary Effects of 
Radiation, Combined Effects of Radiation and Other Agents, Biological 
Effects of Low-level Radiation and Local Exposures and Effects from the 
Chernobyl! Accident 

On December 10 the UN General Assembly adopted resolution 52/55, 
entitled “Effects of Atomic Radiation,” without a vote. Operative para- 
graph nine of the resolution 

invites the International Atormc I nergy Agency and the World 

Health Organization to consider the functions and role of UNSCEAR 

and submit a recommendation to the General assembly at its $ 3rd ses- 
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Internationa! Court of Justice 

The Internationai Court of Justice (ICJ) ts the principal judicial organ 
of the United Nations. The Court decides cases submitted to it by states 
and gives advisory opinions on legal questions at the request of interna- 
inal organizations authorized to request such opinions. In recent years, 
ithe Court has had more cases on its docket than ever before. 

The Court is composed of 15 judges, no two of whom may be 
nationals of the same state. During 1997 the Court was composed as 
follows: Stephen M. Schwebel (United States—President), Christopher G. 
Weeramantry (Sri Lanka-Vice President), Mohammed Bedjaoui 
(Algeria), Shigeru Oda (Japan), Gilbert Guillaume (France), Raymond 
Ranjeva (Madagascar), Geza Herczegh (Hungary), Shi Jiuyong (China), 
Carl-August Fleischhauer (Germany), Abdul G. Koroma (Sierra Leone), 
Viadien S. Vereshchetin (Russia), Rosalyn Higgins (United Kingdom), 
Gonzalo Parra-Aranguren (Venezuela), Pieter H. Kooijmans 
(Netherlands) and Jose F. Rezak (Brazil). 

The UN General Assembly and the Security Council, voting sepa- 
rately, elect the judges from a list of persons nominated by national groups 
on the Permanent Court of Arbitration. Judges are elected for 9-year 
terms, with 5 judges elected every 3 years. The most recent round of elec- 
tions was held on November 6, 1996, when Judges Bedjaoui, Schwebel 
and Vereshchetin were reelected to the Court and Judges Kooijmans and 
Rezak were elected for initial terms. 

At elections held by the Court on February 6, 1997, Judge Stephen M. 
Schwebel of the United States was elected President of the Court for a 3- 
year term. 

The United States was involved in the following matters in the Court 
since the last report. 


Oil Platforms 

On November 2, 1992, Iran brought a case against the United States 
charging that U.S. military actions against Iranian oil platforms in the Per- 
sian Gulf during the conflict between Iran and Iraq violated the 1955 
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Treaty of Amity between the two countries. The incidents cited by Iran 
followed attacks by Iranian military forces against U.S. naval and com- 
mercial vessels in the Gulf. The United States filed a Preliminary Objec- 
tion to the Court's jurisdiction, which was considered at hearings in 
September 1996. In December 1996 the Court rendered a decision agree- 
ing with the U.S. position that the Court did not have jurisdiction under 
two of the three treaty articles invoked by Iran, but concluding that it had 
jurisdiction to consider a third treaty claim. On June 23, 1997, the United 
States filed its Counter-Memorial and a counter-claim in the case. In a let- 
ter dated October 2, Iran’s agent objected to the admissibility of the U.S. 
counter-claim. The Vice President of the Court met with the U.S. and Ira- 
nian agents on October 17 to discuss further proceedings in light of Iran's 
letter. The Court subsequently asked Iran to specify the legal grounds for 
its opinion by November 18, and the United States to respond within a 
month. On November 18 Iran filed a document explaining its objections 
and requesting a hearing. The United States filed its response on Decem- 
ber 18. 


Libyan Arab Jamahiriya v. United States of America 

On March 3, 1992, Libya initiated cases against the United States and 
the United Kingdom charging violations of the 1971 Montreal (Air Sabo- 
tage) Convention, asserting that the United States and the United King- 
dom interfered with Libya’s alleged right to try individuals suspected of 
the bombing of Pan Am flight 103 over Lockerbie, Scotland, on December 
21, 1988. On June 20, 1995, the United States filed Preliminary Objec- 
tions to the Court’s jurisdiction in the case; the United Kingdom also filed 
such Preliminary Objections. Libya filed its written response on December 
20, 1995. The Court held a hearing on the U.S. and U.K. Preliminary 
Objections on October 13-22, 1997. A legal team representing the United 
States participated actively in those hearings. 


International Law Commission 

The International Law Commission (ILC) was established in 1948 to 
promote the codification and progressive development of international 
law. Its 34 members, persons of recognized competence in international 
law who serve in their individual capacities, are elected by the General 
Assembly for 5-year terms. Mr. Robert Rosenstock of the United States is 
serving his second term as a member of the Commission. 


The Commission studies international law topics that it determines to 
be suitable for codification or progressive development or that are referred 
to it by the General Assembly. It generally selects one of its members 
(designated a special rapporteur) to prepare reports on each topic and, after 
discussion, to draft articles for adoption by the Commission. The Commis- 
sion reports annually on its work to the General Assembly. 


At its 1997 session, the Sixth Committee of the General Assembly 
held a detailed debate on the ILC’s report on its 49th session, held May 
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12—July 18 in Geneva. This debate indicated that the Commission had a 
productive session in Geneva, and is carrying into effect a set of reforms 
aimed at improving the relevance, quality and timeliness of its work. 

During its 1997 session, the Commission completed its first reading of 
a draft declaration on questions of nationality relating to succession of 
states, adopted preliminary conclusions on several key questions relating 
to reservations to treaties, and appointed new special rapporteurs for its 
work on four subjects (state responsibility, diplomatic protection, unilat- 
eral acts of states, and international liability for injurious consequences of 
acts not prohibited by international law). 

The Commission also established a detailed work program specifying 
its planned activities for each year of the 5-year term that began in 1997. 
This plan foresees that each topic now under consideration by the Com- 
mission either will be completed or brought to a defined transitional point 
by the end of the Commission’s 2001 session. This should lessen disrup- 
tions of the Commission's work such as those that have resulted in the past 
from retirements of special rapporteurs or other personnel changes. 


UN Commission on International Trade Law 

The UN Commission on International Trade Law (UNCITRAL), 
established by General Assembly resolution 2205 (XXII) in 1966, has 
maintained a technically focused program on harmonizing national laws to 


promote trade and commerce. It has generally avoided political issues that 
may arise in the work of other bodies. The Commission, with headquarters 
in Vienna, Austria, usually holds up to 4 weeks of working group meet- 
ings annually on all active topics, which are reviewed at its annual plenary 
session. The United States was reelected in 1997, along with Austria, Italy 
and Spain, for the four open WEO (Western European and Other) seats on 
the 36-member body for another 6-year term. 


UN Model Law on Cross-border Insolvency 

The UN model law, completed by the Commission at its May plenary 
session, was endorsed by General Assembly resolution 52/157 in Decem- 
ber (adopted without a vote) and had involved government delegations, 
judicial groups from member states, private sector associations and NGOs 
in its preparation. The model law sets out international standards for 
access for foreign representatives to national proceedings; protection of 
assets to permit rescue of going concerns or distribution, taking into 
account interests in different countries; procedures for rapid action by 
courts; authority for judicial cooperation between states; and equalization 
of benefits for creditors regardless of country origins. These factors are 
important in restructuring insolvency laws for countries seeking to 
improve investment and their participation in international commerce. 
Draft legislation was prepared for introduction of the UN model law as 
amendments to the U.S. federal bankruptcy code, as a signal of U.S. sup- 
port for this model law. 
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Draft Convention on Commercial Finance 

Working group meetings narrowed the gap between states with new 
commercial laws in place, such as the United States and Canada, and 
states whose laws do not now recognize modern commercial finance 
methods. The draft convention covers accounts receivable financing, the 
core method by which most inventory financing takes place in countries 
such as the United States, and which has become central to many privately 
financed overseas projects. The US. objective is for a convention that cre- 
ates new commercial credit for developing and emerging countries, rather 
than simply making more efficient the trade that now exists between the 
United States and its major trading partners. The United States has pro- 
posed a treaty regime by which countries would agree on basic legal prin- 
ciples at the outset, and could then optionally join an internationally linked 
system of computer registries for providing notice of financing agree- 
ments. The U.S. view was that the latter would be necessary to actually 
create additional credit in world markets, especially in the developing 
world. 


International Electronic Commerce 

Following its completion of the UN Model Law on Electronic 
Commerce in 1996, the Commission began work on uniform rules for 
electronic signature systems. The United States has maintained that the 
rules should recognize both market-based solutions and licensed or 
regulated systems. In addition, the United States has urged that the rules 
be technology-neutral, and cover both digital signature systems (dual 
public key) and other methods for assuring message integrity and 
authentication. Similar U.S. concerns have been voiced at the OECD, the 
European Commission and other fora where this subject has been raised. 


International Project Finance 

The Commission began work on a legislative guide for countries to 
authorize and promote privately financed and privately managed infra- 
structure projects. The guide will cover necessary changes to national 
laws, including privatization authority where appropriate; standards for 
approval of private and public sector mixed companies; assurances for 
long-term financing, including accounts receivable and secured interests; 
authority for off-shore project specific corporate entities; procurement and 
development; and related matters. The United States has recommended 
that such legislation preserve wide latitude for private sector initiatives 
and management, while recognizing needs for some regulatory framework 
to ensure delivery of public services. The World Bank and others have 
recommended that the text emphasize competition policy. The Commis- 
sion will seek to complete this work in 1999, in view of the large number 
of states interested in this rapidly growing technique of providing facilities 
for power generation, water supply, roadways, communication systems, 
etc. 
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UN Training and Assistance 

There was broad support from member states, including the United 
States, for the increase in Secretariat-led assistance programs—primarily 
in developing and emerging state countries—for implementation of 
UNCITRAL legal texts. These efforts are consistent with U.S. goals, since 
the Commission has continued to produce legal standards that are techni- 
cally focused and sensitive to market economics. The Secretariat contin- 
ued its distribution of the UN case law series on UNCITRAL texts (known 
as CLOUT), based on the work of national correspondents appointed by 
states, including the United States, which have ratified or enacted an 
UNCITRAL-prepared convention or other text. This process, in addition 
to providing technical assistance to member states, has enhanced the inter- 
nationalization of commercial law standards. 


International Criminal Court 

The United Nations continued in 1997 to review a draft treaty to create 
an international criminal court which would have jurisdiction to prosecute 
individuals who commit crimes of serious concern to the international 
community as a whole, including genocide, war crimes and crimes against 
humanity. 

In 1994 the General Assembly established an ad hoc committee to 
review the major substantive and administrative issues arising out of the 
draft text, which had been submitted by the International Law Commis- 
sion. That committee met for 4 weeks in 1995. On the basis of its work, 
the General Assembly, in resolution 50/46, decided to establish a Prepara- 
tory Committee (PrepCom) to study further the issues raised by the ILC 
text and prepare a widely acceptable draft text of a treaty for consideration 
at a diplomatic conference. 

The PrepCom met for 6 weeks in 1996, and again for a total of 6 weeks 
in 1997. The United States supports creation of a fair, efficient and effec- 
tive international criminal court and is playing an active role in the Prep- 
Com. The PrepCom has made substantial progress in isolating issues and 
compiling proposals. Nevertheless, much work remains to reach agree- 
ment on major policy matters, such as, 

* Which crimes should fall within the jurisdiction of the court and the 
definitions of those crimes; 

* When the court should have jurisdiction vis-a-vis national criminal 
justice systems; 

* How acase should get started and, in particular, what role the Secu- 
rity Council should play in that process; and 

* The nature of the overall relationship of the court to the United 
Nations, particularly in terms of financing and oversight. 

Also, important technical work needs to be completed on such matters as 

the general principles of criminal law that should guide the court, the 
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court's rules of procedure and elements of the crimes within the court's 
jurisdiction. 

In December 1997 the General Assembly adopted resolution 52/160 
by consensus. It recognized the progress of the PrepCom to date, reaf- 
firmed that the PrepCom would meet once more for 3 weeks, March 16— 
April 3, 1998, and decided that a diplomatic conference would be held in 
Rome June 15—July 17, 1998, to finalize and adopt the convention estab- 
lishing an international criminal court. The General Assembly further 
decided to place the establishment of the proposed court on its agenda for 
the 53rd session. 


Decade of International Law 


In resolution 44/23 of November 17, 1989, the General Assembly 
declared the period 1990-1999 the UN Decade of International Law (UN 
Decade). The four major goals of the UN decade are: to promote accep- 
tance of and respect for the principles of international law; promote means 
and methods for the peaceful settlement of disputes between states, 
including resort to and full respect for the International Court of Justice; 
encourage progressive development of international law and its codifica- 
tion; and encourage the teaching, study, dissemination and wider apprecia- 
tion of international law. In 1997 the General Assembly adopted a 
program of action presented by the Governments of Russia and the Neth- 
erlands that is dedicated to the centennial of the first International Peace 
Conference (held in 1899) and aimed at contributing to the further devel- 
opment of the themes of the first and second International Peace Confer- 
ences. This program of action does not entail budgetary implications for 
the United Nations. 

Many of the Decade's activities have been in implementation of the 
last goal. In particular, recent advances in technology have facilitated the 
wider dissemination of international law. The International Court of Jus- 
tice has launched an effective Internet web site, providing immediate 
access to ICJ judgments and oral pleadings. In 1997 the General Assembly 
encouraged the UN Secretariat to continue developing a policy of provid- 
ing Internet access to UN treaty information. 

Under its Rule of Law Program, the United States has provided grants 
to governments and nongovernmental organizations to enable them to gain 
access to the Internet and computer databases containing treaty texts and 
other international legal materials. The United States has actively sup- 
ported the Decade and encouraged U_S. bar associations and other relevant 


organizations to actively participate. 


Host Country Relations 


The UN General Assembly established the 15-member Committee on 
Relations with the Host Country in 1971 to address issues relating to the 
implementation of the UN Headquarters Agreement and the Convention 
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on the Privileges and Immunities of the United Nations. The Committee 
was particularly busy in 1997. There were 10 meetings of the Committee, 
3 meetings of a working group on the use of diplomatic motor vehicles 
and 2 informal consultations on the parking issue. 


Committee discussion focused primarily on the following topics: secu- 
rity of missions and the safety of their personnel, privileges and immuni- 
ties; motor vehicles, parking and related matters; travel restrictions; and 
indebtedness health insurance 


The most controversial issues involved the relations of the UN diplo- 
matic community with the host city of New York. The first of the issues 
was brought to the attention of the Committee by the Representatives of 
Russia and Belarus. An altercation between New York City police and 
two diplomats of the Russian and Belarus UN Missions occurred on 
December 29, 1996, and quickly became a highly charged matter with 
charges and counter-charges appearing almost daily in the press. The dip- 
lomats raised the issue in the Committee because they felt the actions of 
the police were a “flagrant violation of their diplomatic immunities.” The 
Committee urged the host country to become involved and investigate the 
conflicting accounts. The issue was ultimately resolved by the Belarus, 
Russian and U.S. Missions. 


The second of these issues involved the proposed implementation of a 
new parking program for diplomats based in New York City. The Deputy 
Mayor of New York introduced the program to Committee members on 
March 10, with implementation of the program scheduled for April 1. 
Committee members challenged certain aspects of the program, and, after 
considerable deliberation, the Committee decided to set up a working 
group to address the problem, and to seek an opinion from the UN Legal 
Counsel. Subsequently, the Legal Counsel indicated that, in his opinion, 
some aspects of the program were not consistent with international law. 
Further discussions ensued with the City of New York to modify aspects 
of the program. Committee members, by a vote of 13 to | (U.S.) recom- 
mended that the issue be moved to the General Assembly. On April 18 the 
U.S. Delegation advised the Committee that implementation of the pro- 
gram had been deferred. Accordingly, the issue was not moved to the Gen- 
eral Assembly. Discussions with the City of New York to develop an 
improved diplomatic parking program have not yet been concluded. 


On December 15 the General Assembly adopted a resolution, “Report 
of the Committee on Relations with the Host Country,” by consensus. The 
resolution calls upon the host country to continue its efforts with respect to 
the parking issue, and to continue to promote compliance of local authori- 
ties with international norms concerning diplomatic privileges and immu- 
nities. On another matter, the resolution requests that the Committee 
review its membership and composition. Finally, the resolution expressed 
the Committee's appreciation to the host country for its work in maintain- 
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ing appropriate conditions for the work of the missions accredited to the 
United Nations. (Resolution 52/159.) 


International Terrorism 


The General Assembly adopted by consensus on December 15 two 
resolutions related to terrorism: “Measures to eliminate international ter- 
rorism,” (Resolution 52/165) and “International Convention for the Sup- 
pression of Terrorist Bombings.” (Resolution 52/164.) 

The “Measures to eliminate international terrorism” resolution reaf- 
firmed the “Declaration on Measures to Eliminate International Terror- 
ism” which was initially adopted in 1994, and was supplemented in 1996. 
The declaration unequivocally condemns all acts, methods and practices 
of terrorism, and also reaffirms that perpetrators of terrorist acts are 
excluded from refugee protection. Also included in the resolution was a 
decision to continue the work of the ad hoc committee established by Gen- 
eral Assembly resolution 51/210. Meetings are scheduled for February 
1998 and during the General Assembly in the fall of 1998, to work on a 
convention on nuclear terrorism. 


The resolution on terrorist bombings adopted the text of the “Interna- 
tional Convention for the Suppression of Terrorist Bombings” and will 
open the instrument for signature at UN Headquarters January 1998- 
December 1999. The United States plans to sign the convention when it 


opens for signature in January 1998. 


Strengthening the Role of the United Nations 


The Special Committee on the Charter of the United Nations and on 
the Strengthening of the Role of the Organization held its 22nd annual ses- 
sion January 27-February 7, 1997. A resolution adopting the report of the 
Committee's work, and a resolution on its agenda item concerning 
“Implementation of Charter provisions related to assistance to third States 
affected by the application of sanctions,” were debated and adopted during 
the UN General Assembly's Sixth Committee meetings in the fall. The 
resolutions were subsequently adopted, without votes, by the General 
Assembly on December 15, 1997. (Resolutions 52/161 and 52/162.) 


The Charter Committee recommended to the General Assembly for its 
consideration and adoption an amendment to the rules of procedure of the 
General Assembly which would require that all regional groups be repre- 
sented in the elected management arm or “Bureau” of each of the Main 
Committees. The Charter Committee also recommended to the General 
Assembly that it invite member states and state parties to the Statute of the 
International Court of Justice, as well as the Court itself, to submit their 
comments on the consequences that the increase in the volume of cases 
before the Court has on its operation. Both of the Charter Committee's 
recommended actions were taken by the General Assembly. 
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International Criminal Tribunals for Rwanda 
and the Former Yugoslavia 


The International Criminal Tribunals for Rwanda and the former 
Yugoslavia have jurisdiction over genocide and other serious violations of 
international humanitarian law. The UN Security Council established the 
international Criminal Tribunal for the former Yugoslavia (ICTY) in May 
1993, and the International Criminal Tribunal for Rwanda (ICTR) im 
November 1994. The Tribunals share a Chief Prosecutor, Justice Lourse 
Arbour of Canada, who assumed her position on October |, 1996. The 
Chief Prosecutor and the Deputy Prosecutor for the ICTY are located im 
The Hague. The Rwanda Tribunal hears cases in Arusha, Tanzania, and 
the office of its Deputy Prosecutor ts located in Kigali, Rwanda. 

As of the end of 1997, the ICTY had charged 79 individuals (plus an 
additional, unknown number of persons who may be named in scaled 
indictments) with genocide and other serious violations of international 
humanitarian law. Twenty-two indictees were in custody. The voluntary 
. surrender of 10 Croatian indictees in October significantly increased the 
number of indictees in custody to the point that the Tribunal’s resources 
and staff were utilized to capacity. Three of the indictees were released 
after the Office of the Prosecutor determined the evidence against them 
was not sufficiently strong to warrant trial. On August 27 the Security 
Council passed resolution 1126 to extend the terms of the three judges 


assigned to the Celebici case beyond the original November deadline to 
allow them to finish their work. In late December, the General Assembly 
approved a substantial increase in the Tribunal’s budget to ensure that it 
has the resources to respond to the anticipated additional caseload. Of the 
five cases considered by the ICTY in 1997, two defendants were found 
guilty and have appealed while the other three cases are ongoing. 


As of the end of 1997, the ICTR had issued indictments charging 35 
individuals with war crimes and related offenses. Twenty-three are in cus- 
tody. In December 1997 a U.S. magistrate in Texas refused to surrender an 
additional indictee to the Tribunal. The U.S. Government was disap- 
pointed with the decision and believes the indictee should be surrendered 
and that there is a sound legal basis to do so. The Administration is explor- 
ing its options. The ICTR considered three cases in 1997; none has yet 
been concluded. 

In early 1997, the UN Office of Internal Oversight Services (O1OS) 
issued a report on its investigation of alleged mismanagement of the 
ICTR. The United States and other concerned governments have pressed 
the ICTR to work to correct the deficiencies and to improve the efficiency 
and effectiveness of the Tribunal. Many of the deficiencies identified by 
the OIOS have been addressed by the ICTR. 
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Current Financial Crisis of the United Nations 

The UN's financial situation continued to deteriorate throughout 1997. 
By the end of the year, the United Nations was owed nearly $2.1 billion on 
outstanding assessments for its regular budget, peacekeeping operations 
and the two International War Crimes Tribunals. Per UN records, the 
United States accounted for $1.3 billion of the total amount owed. 

In a presentation in September on the status of the UN's financial situ- 
ation, UN Under Secretary General Joseph Connor indicated that the UN 
regular budget would have a cash deficit of $272 million by the end of 
1997, as compared to $197 million | year earlier. The total cash available 
in the peacekeeping accounts was estimated to be $670 million, however, 
because $272 million would be required to finance the cash deficit in the 
regular budget, the true amount available at the end 1997 was estimated to 
be $398 million. One year ago, the comparable level was $677 million. 
Connor also indicated that, by the end of 1997, the total amount owed for 
reimbursements for peacekeeping troop and equipment costs would be 
about $1,175 million. This figure takes into account estimated reimburse- 
ments totaling $270 million during 1997. 

The U.S. arrears situation continued to be a major point of discussion 
in the United Nations in 1997. U.S. draft legislation, which would have 
provided $712 million in arrears funding for the United Nations, subject to 
achievement of certain reform benchmarks, was derailed in the Congress 
in November due to an extraneous issue involving international family 
planning. This last-minute action had a highly negative impact on US. 
credibility in the United Nations and likely played an important role in the 
U.S. failure to secure a reduction in the assessment ceiling rate for the UN 
regular budget. In addition to intensified criticism by other UN member 
states, the U.S. arrears situation also brought the United States closer to 
loss-of-vote in the General Assembly, per Article 19 of the UN Charter. 


UN Budget 
On December 22, 1997, the UN General Assembly adopted by consen- 
sus resolution 52/221, the UN program budget for the 1998-1999 bien- 
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nium. As approved, the 1998-1999 UN budget of $2.532,331.200 is 
within the maximum level urged by the United States ($2.533,000,000) 
and reflects several reform measures proposed by the UN Secretary Gen- 
eral under his so-called Track | and II initiatives. These include resources 
for the newly created position of Deputy Secretary General and the new 
development account in the UN regular budget. The latter is to be financed 
by redeployment of administrative and efficiency savings that are gener- 
ated in other parts of the UN budget. For 1998-1999, approximately $13 
millon ts appropriated for the new account 


The 1998-1999 UN budget also reflects a new budgeting procedure 
which “nets out™ from UN expenditures the costs of certain activities that 
are jointly financed by the United Nations and other UN entities. The 
activities include the Joint Inspection Unit, International Civil Service 
Commission, and conference and security services at the UN office in 
Vienna. The effect of the new net-budgeting procedure amounts to a 
reduction of approximately $46 million in overall expenditures im the 
19981999 UN budget. 


The General Assembly also approved by consensus resolution 52/213, 
the revised budget level for the 1996-1997 biennium. The approved level 
of $2,542,071,900 represents a decrease of $61,209,000 from the previous 
revised level of $2,603.280,900, as approved | year earlier. The decrease 
iS primarily attributable to favorable exchange rates and savings in admin- 


istrative costs. In accord with resolution 52/221, the General Assembly 
decided to apply the $61,209,000 toward the financing of the budget for 
the 1998-1999 biennium, thus reducing the level of member assessments 
for this period. Overall, the 1996-1997 UN budget declined by approxi- 
mately $66.2 million over the course of the biennium. The initial level of 
$2,608,274,000, as approved in December 1995, was reduced to 
$2,603,280,900 a year later, and further reduced to $2,542,071 900 in 
December 1997. The decline represents a significant reversal of the past 


trend of rising UN budgets 


Audit Reports 


The Board of Auditors (composed of auditors general from three mem- 
ber states) serves as external auditor for the United Nations and its sepa- 
rately administered funds and programs. The Fifth Committee considered 
the Board's 1996 annual reports and financial statements on the Office of 
the UN High Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR) and the UN Institute 
for Training and Research (UNITAR). The Chairman of the Board of 
Auditors, Sir John Bourn (United Kingdom), introduced the reports and. 
thereafter, the Chairman of the Advisory Committee on Administrative 
and Budgetary Questions (ACABQ) expressed the views of the ACABQ 
on the reports of the Board. The U S. Delegation expressed strong support 
for UNHCR ’s efforts to umplement the Board's recommendations, which 
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support, amproving the manner m which consultants are used and remedy- 
ing the contsnuing failure of implementing partners to obtain audi certfi- 
cations. In the case of UNITAR. the U.S. Delegation regretted that a 
strategy had not been developed to address satrsfactonly the long-standing 
deficits m sts special purpose grants. 


On the recommendation of the Fifth Commattec. the General Assembly 
on December 22 approved by consensus a resolution covering UNHCR. 
UNITAR and the report of the Secretary General on the mmplementation of 
the recommendations of the Board of Auditors. (Resolution $2/212.) The 
resolution, arnong other things. commends the work of the Board of Audi- 
tors, takes mote of measures undertaken by UNITAR and UNHCR to 
take steps to mmprove its procurement and consultant contracting practices 
At the imsistence of the U.S. Delegation, the resolution also requests that 
the Board further improve its reports by including short executive summa- 
nes, highlighted text boxes and more concise narrative. The resolution 
also endorses the request of the ACABQ to UNITAR and UNHCR to con- 
sider the implications of submitting biennial reports and reiterates its 
request that UNHCR comply fully with the UN system accounting stan- 
dards 


The General Assembly endorsed the Fifth Committee's recommenda- 
thon to reappornt the Comptroller and Auditor General of the United King- 
dom to the Board of Auditors for a 3-year term. (Decision 52/310.) The 
issue of the term of office of Board members will be discussed at a 
resumed session of the Fifth Committee im the spring of 1998. The Board 
had favored 6 years to (a) bring the period of appomtment im line with the 
biennial budge? cycle, (b) ensure a smooth transition with respect to rotat- 
ing assignments, and (c) allow Board members adequate time to familiar- 
ize themselves with the audited organizations. With respect to the Board's 
term of office, the U.S. Delegation expressed support for a 6-year term 
lurmat 


Financing Peacekeeping Operations 

The year 1997 reflected a continued decline in the scope and costs of 
UN peacekeeping The largest grouping of operations as to cost continues 
to be related to the implementation of the Dayton Accords This included 
NATO responsibility for the military aspects of Bosnia and UN efforts on 
police reform and the peaceful reintegration of Eastern Slavonia into 
Croatia. Operations were completed in Liberia and in Guatemala. The 
operation im the Western Sahara was restructured and voter registration 
restarted as a result of the efforts of the Secretary General's Personal 
Envoy, former U.S. Secretary of State James Baker. The United States 
continued to press for reform of UN peacekeeping admunistration and 
financing im several related resolutions and for a reduction of the US 
peacekeeping assessment 1. te to 2S percent 
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The majority of the resolutions provided funding for operations 
approved im previows years. These were for the UN Disengagement 
Observer Farce (UNDOF) on the Golan Heights (Resolution 5020 B), 
UN Interim Force m Lebanon (UNIFIL) (Resolution 5039 B),UN 
Observer Mission in Georgia (UNOMIG) (Resolutions 50/237 and 51/ 
236), UN Observer Mission m Liberia (UNOMIL) (Resolution $1/3),UN 
Mission of Observers im Tajikistan (UNMOT) (Resolutions 50/238 and 
$1/237). UN Irag/Kuwan Observer Mission (UNIKOM) (Resolutions 50 
234 and 51/234), UN Peacekeeping Force in Cyprus (UNFICYP) 
(Resolutions 50/236 and 51/235), UN Preventive Deployment Force 
(UNPREDEP) (Resolutions 50/243 and 51/154), UN Peace Forces 
(UNPF) (Resolutions 50/7235 and $1/12), the UN Mission for the 
Referendum im the Western Sahara (MINURSO) (Resolution 51/2), and 
UN Mession to Bosnia and Herzegovina (UNMIBH) (Resolutions 50241 
and 51/152), which funds the UN Mission of Observers im Previaka 
(UNMOP) and the International Police Task Force (IPTF). New 
operations approved for funding in 1997 include the UN Verification 
Mission im Guatemala (MINUGUA) (Resolution 51/228) and UN 
Observer Mission in Angola (MONUA) (Resolution 52/8) as the 
successor to the earler mission m Angola Both resolutions were adopted 
without a vote. Funding for the War Crimes Tribunals was approved for 
Rwanda through resolutions 50/213, 51/215 and $2/218 and for the former 
Yugoslavia through resolutions 0/212, 51/214 and 52/217. In the case of 
the Iraq Kuwait border and Cyprus operations, the relevant resolutions 
continued the provisions established in 1993 for significant voluntary 
funding by the locally interested parties, Lc. Kuwait for UNIKOM and 
Greece and Cyprus for UNFICYP 


Scale of Assessments 

By its resolution 52/215 of December 22. the General Assembly 
adopted by consensus the UN regular budget scale of assessments for the 
3-year period, 1998-2000. The scale retains the 25 percent ceiling rate and 
most of the elements of the existing scale methodology, with some varia- 
tion in their application. These include 


* A 6-year base period, using Gross National Product (GNP) as the fun- 
damental measure of capacity to pay. 


* The mtroduction of three decimal places in the scale, as compared to 
the previous two. The action also reduces the floor rate to 0.00! per- 
cent from the previous 0.01 percent, 


* A reduction in the gradient for low per-capita-income (PCI) from 85 
percent to 80 percent. 


* The alternating use of dett flow in 1998 and debt stock in 1999 and 
2000 wm the calculations of relief for external debt, and 
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* The introduction of a more precise formula for the phasing out of the 
scheme of limits over the course of the 1998-2000 scale period. 


Section C of resolution 52/215 takes note of the intention of the Com- 
mittee on Contributions to review all elements of the scale methodology, 
income adjustment and annual recalculation of the scale. Such a review 
could address reform measures advocated by the United States and other 
UN member states, especially the members of the European Union, con- 
cerning the methodology underlying the UN regular budget scale of 
assessments. For example, in the U.S. scale proposal submitted in spring 
1997 to the Fifth Committee, the United States called for several measures 
that would make the UN scale simpler and more e:quitable. In addition to 
gradually lowering the ceiling rate from 25 to 22 ind then to 20 percent, 
the United States proposed the following adjustme.tts: establishment of a 
3-year base period with annual recalculaticn of GNP; elimination of relief 
granted for external debt; a reduction to 75 percent in the gradient for low 
PCI; and the exclusion of the permanent members of the Security Council 
from relief granted under the low PCI formula. 


The key issue for the United States in the scale negotiations was the 
reduction in the ceiling rate from 25 percent to a lower level. In accord 
with draft legislation concerning the U.S. arrears funding t *’ (t>« “Helms- 
Biden” legislation), the United States sought a reduction in the cetling rate 
to 22 percent in 1998 and a furthcr reduction to 20 percent by the year 
2000. The U.S. proposal was not accepted by the General Assembly, per- 
haps in part due to the failure of the United States to enact the arrears 
funding bill, per the Helms-Biden legislation. However, the General 
Assembly agreed to language in the scale resolution (Section D) that left 
open the possibility of revising the approved scale for the years 1999 and 
2000, including the ceiling rate: 

Decides without prejudice to rule 160 of the rules of procedure of the 

General Assembly to consider reviewing the scale for the years 1999- 

2000 during its resumed $2nd session. in the light of all relevant factors. 

including the periodic reports of the Secretary General on the status of 

contributions, and to make a determination in this respect carly enough 

to refer this matter to the Committee on Contributions during the $2nd 

session of the General Assembly. 


Some UN member states, especially the members of the European 
Union, indicated that any reopening of the scale negotiations would be 
contingent upon the U.S. ability to secure an acceptable funding package 
for payment of its UN arrears. 

Concerning peacekeeping, the General Assembly took no action dur- 
ing the general debate to revise the UN's ad hoc scale of assessments for 
peacekeeping operations, including the establishment of a maximum rate 
of 25 percent. Since October 1, 1995, the United States has been prohib- 
ited by domestic law from paying more than 25 percent toward the 
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assessed costs of UN peacekeeping operations. At the same time, the U.S. 
assessment rate under the UN's ad hoc scale has exceeded 30 percent. The 
difference in the respective rates has resulted in U.S. withholdings which, 
on a cumulative basis, now exceed $250 million. Without action by the 
General Assembly in establishing a 25 percent maximum rate, the U.S. 
withholdings will continue to increase with each new assessment bill ren- 
dered by the United Nations. 


Committee for Program and Coordination 


The Committee for Program and Coordination (CPC), with 34 mem- 
bers elected to regional seats, is the main subsidiary organ of the 
ECOSOC and the General Assembly for planning, programming and coor- 
dination. Its terms of reference are to review and recommend prioritics 
among UN programs as defined in the medium-term plan, give guidance 
on translating legislation into programs, develop evaluation procedures, 
assess the results of current activities and the continuing validity of legis- 
lation, and make recommendations on the Secretary General's program 
budget outline. It also considers programs and activities of the UN system 
on a sector-by-sector basis to enable ECOSOC to ensure their compatibil- 
ity and complementarity. During 1997 the CPC met in New York in regu- 
lar session June 9—July 3 and a special resumed session October 13-17. 

Regular Session. The main work was to consider whether the narra- 
tive of the propos: 1 1998-1999 program budget was consistent with the 
medium-term plan. It recommended approval of most sections but could 
not reach agreement on those for human rights, construction, public infor- 
mation and administrative services. 

With respect to Office of Internal Oversight Services (OIOS) evalua- 
tion reports, the CPC commended the report on the statistics program, 
endorsed several recommendations in the report on the Department of 
Humanitarian Affairs, took note of the triennial review of social develop- 
ment programs, and took note of the report on UNEP and the UN office in 
Nairobi, while looking forward to full implementation of its recommenda- 
tions. 


The CPC took note of the Secretary General's note on the impact of 
reform on ECLAC. It also took note of the annual report of the Adminis- 
trative Committee on Coordination (ACC) and urged that the ACC take 
the Secretary General's foreword on its role—e.g., in advancing reform, 
encouraging teamwork—as a guide for future activities. Also, it took note 
of reports on the System-wide Plan for African Recovery and Develop- 
ment and the Special Initiative on Africa, and recommended establis' .ment 
of a runctional linkage between the latter and the new agenda. 


On coordination questions, the CPC generally commended a report by 
the Joint Inspection Unit (JIU) on coordination of policy and program- 
ming frameworks for more effective development cooperation. 
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Resumed Session. The Committee recommended Generai Assembly 
approval of two sections of the program budget that were not available in 
the regular session, but revealed polarized views on the sections affected 
by the Secretary General's reform proposals. The United States, supported 
by other like-minded delegations, stated its support for the reform propos- 
als as a package and its view that the CPC should not attempt to “rewrite” 
the budget narratives, cutting across work currently under way in the Gen- 
eral Assembly plenary. In the end, the CPC did not make any substantive 
recommendations to the General Assembly on those sections. 


The function and work methods of the CPC (as well as the ACABQ, 
the Board of Auditors and the JIU) were reviewed in the Fifth Committee 
in the context of discussions on a draft resolution on “strengthening exter- 
nal oversight mechanisms.” Provisions regarding the CPC included reaf- 
firmation of its composition, role and function and a decision that the CPC 
should propose criteria for and make proposais on priorities among pro- 
grams. Since several provisions in this package resolution proved to be 
controversial, and time was limited, action was deferred to the resumed 
session of the 52nd General Assembly. 


Joint Inspection Unit 


The Joint Inspection Unit (JIU), an external oversight body account- 
able to member states, conducts inspections related to efficient and effec- 
tive operations in the UN system. Eleven inspectors serve in their personal 
capacity as experts on the UN system. John D. Fox of the United States 
began a 5-year term of office January |, 1996. 


The JIU issued six reports in 1997: Strengthening Field Representation 
in the UN System; UN Publications: Enhancing Cost-Effectiveness in 
Implementing Legislative Mandates; Execution of Humanitarian Assis- 
tance Programs through Implementing Partners; Coordination at Head- 
quarters and Field Level between UN Agencies Involved in 
Peacebuilding; The Challenge of Outsourcing; and Training Institutions in 
the UN System—Programs and Activities. 


The JIU’s annual reports for 1996 and 1997, its work programs for the 
next two biennia and the Secretary General's report on implementation of 
JIU recommendations were reviewed in the Fifth Committee. The United 
States commented positively on JIU’s issuance of standards anu guide- 
lines for inspections but stressed that they must be applied systematically. 
The United States also suggested that the proposed compliance tracking 
system shouid focus only on reports with specific practical recommenda- 
tions. The chairman of the JIU, in his appearance before the Fifth Commit- 
tee, sought approval of an enhanced system for following up on JIU 
recommendations. At the same time, he stated that JIU’s effectiveness as 
an oversight body can be improved only if member states elect better 


inspectors. 
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The function and work methods of the JIU—together with that of the 
ACABQ, Board of Auditors and CPC—were considered in the Fifth Com- 
mittee in the context of discussion of a draft resolution on “strengthening 
of external oversight bodies.” Provisions for the JIU included reaffirming 
its role and shortening the term of office of inspectors to 4 years. Since 
several provisions of this resolution proved to be controversial and time 
was limited, the Committee deferred action to the resumed session of the 
52nd General Assembly. 


International Civil Service Commission 

The International Civil Service Commission (ICSC), a 15-member 
body of recognized experts, is responsible for making recommendations 
on salaries, allowances, benefits and other conditions of service for 
employees of the United Nations and its specialized agencies. Lucretia 
Myers, Senior Advisor, Retirement and Insurance Service, at the Office of 
Personne! Management, continued to be the U.S. member in 1997 and was 
reelected for the 4-year term beginning January |, 1998. The Commission 
met in Paris and New York for its 45th and 46th sessions, respectively. 
The Fifth Committee considered the ICSC’s annual report in November 
and December. 


At the ICSC sessions, the Commissioners discussed, debated, took 
decisions and developed recommendations regarding a wide variety of 
topics. Based on these recommendations, the General Assembly took the 
following key actions: 


* Reconfirmed the continued use of the Noblemaire principle (use of 
the highest-paid civil service) for establishing salary levels for profes- 
sional staff, 


* Requested that the Commission continue monitoring the need to 
change comparator civil services; 


* Approved, for professional staff, a 3.1 percent increase in the base/ 
floor salary scale by consolidating post adjustment into base on a “no 
gain-no loss” basis (i.e., with a commensurate reduction in post 
adjustment), effective March 1, 1998; 


* Requested that the ICSC finish its review of the post adjustment sys- 
tem for Geneva; 

* Endorsed modifications made by the ICSC to the methodology for 
surveying conditions of employment for general services staff, 

* Endorsed decisions by the Commission on determining both the non- 
pensionable component of salaries and the dependent children’s 
allowance for general services staff, 


* Endorsed modifications to the methodology for determining the level 
of the education grant decided on by the ICSC; 
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* Invited executive heads of UN system organizations to develop per- 
formance management programs consistent with the Commission's 
guidelines; 

* Invited the ICSC to continue its review of travel entitlements of staff; 
and 


* Requested that the ICSC submit a report on the possibility of provid- 
ing an allowance to personnel who leave families behind while on mission 
assignment. 

The General Assembly adopted resolution 52/216 on the report of the 
International Civil Service Commission without a vote. 


Human Resources Management 


Under human resources management, the Fifth Committee considered 
a very wide variety of issues at the resumed session of the 51st General 
Assembly and at the regular session of the 52nd General Assembly. 


At the resumed session of the 51st General Assembly, the Fifth Com- 
mittee adopted an omnibus resolution that included the following key 
actions: 

* Urged the Secretary General to pursue, as soon as possible, full imple- 
mentation of his strategy for the management of human resources; 


* Requested that the Secretary General take a variety of steps needed to 
establish responsibility and accountability of managers for the proper 
use of human resources, to ensure that procedures to monitor and con- 
trol such accountability exist before certain authority is delegated, and 
to ensure that sanctions can be imposed if warranted; 

* Requested that the Secretary General expedite actions to simplify and 
streamline personnel rules and procedures; 

* Requested that the Secretary General ensure that the recruitment pro- 
cess helps ensure equitable representation of member states at senior 
levels and that the recruitment process is enhanced by, inter alia, 
restricting the use of temporary appointments, and implementing 
changes in placement procedures through national competitive exam- 
inations; 

* Urged the Secretary General to implement fully and to monitor the 
strategic plan of action for the improvement of the status of women in 
the Secretariat; 


* Requested that the Secretary General take actions to allow the man- 
date of the Focal Point for Women to be fulfilled, to continue his 
work on creating a gender-sensitive work place and to develop a fam- 
ily leave program; 
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* Requested that the Secretary General lower to 70 percent the number 
of permanent appointments in geographical posts; 

* Requested that the Secretary General ensure that consultants are 
selected on a more competitive basis, limiting recourse to sole candi- 
dates to a minimum and to prepare policy guidelines on the employ- 
ment of consultants; 


* Requested that the Secretary General put priority on instituting a 
career development policy; and 


* Decided to preclude certain staff appointed for less than | year from 
being appointed to their current posts within 6 months of the end of 
their current service. 


The General Assembly adopted resolution 51/226 on human resources 
management without a vote. 


At the 52nd General Assembly, the Fifth Committee adopted an omni- 
bus resolution with the following key actions: 


* Approved the Secretary General's family leave plan proposal; 


* Encouraged the Secretary General to continue to improve the perfor- 
mance appraisal system, and approved his plan for implementing a 
performance award system, and 


* Decided that the restrictions on certain staff from applying for their 
own positions within 6 months of the end of their current service, 
which was approved in resolution 51/226, would apply on a prospec- 
tive basis eaiy. 


The General Assembly adopted resolution 52/219 on human resources 
management without a vote. 


Employment of A\mericans 

The Department of state assists qualified U.S. citizens in competing 
for professional positions in the United Nations and other international 
organizations. The Department's UN Employment Information and Assis- 
tance Unit, along with numerous Executive Branch agencies, assists these 
organizations by disseminating icternational vacancy information to 
Americans across the country. In a typical year, the Department provides 
direct assistance to hundreds of Americans and general information about 
employment opportunities in international organizations to thousands of 
others. U.S. Missions to the United Nations and other international organi- 
zations in New York, Geneva, Montreal, Nairobi, Paris, Rome and 
Vienna, as well as some embassies, also provide direct support for this 
function through regular contacts with agency officials. 
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The following chart shows the total number of Americans in profes- 
sional and senior positions in all UN agencies! as of December 31, 1997. 


Professional and Senior Staff 
us US. 

vot Number Percent 
UN Secretanat 5041 647 128 
UN Subsidiary Bocres 6878 621 90 
ms Goortetnns Agenaten ont 7003 635 01 


The UN Secretariat and some of the specialized agencies have estab- 
lished a system of “desirable ranges” to estimate member states’ geo- 
graphic representation. The following chart lists those UN agencies which 
have such ranges, and the number and status of Americans on board as of 
December 1997. (These figures represent only that portion of the agen- 
cies’ total professional posts funded from the assessed budgets and “sub- 
ject to geographic distribution.”) 


US. 


UN Total Desirable 
Agency Posts Range or Americans on Board Current Status 
Quota 


UN* 2.407 Ye 153 In range 

FAO 913 171-226 107 17 Underrepresented 

ICAO 207 27 13 63 Underrepresented 

iLO 608 94-126 73 120 Underrepresentec 

WHO 1,029 174-237 142 38 Underrepresented 
a Secretanat 


During |997 the failure of the United States and other member states 
to meet their financial obligations to the UN Secretariat, its subsidiary 
agencies and the specialized agencies along with pressures for reform has 
noticeably affected the staffing decisions of these organizations. The UN 





1. Excluding peacekeeping missions. 
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Secretariat limited hiring throughout much of the year, and many of the 
other agencies cut back signi.icantly on their externa! hires or initiated 
staff cuts. 

In 1997 Americans continued to hold the top position in the following 
UN agencies: UNICEF (Carol Bellamy, Executive Director); UNDP (Gus 
Speth, Admpnistrator); UPU (Tom Leavey, Director General); WFP 
(Catherine Bertini, Executive Director); WIPO (Arpad Bogsch, Director 
General), and IOM (James Purcell, Director General). 

Throughout the year, the U.S. Government continued to give special 
attention to recruiting qualified women for UN positions and encouraged 
UN agencies to hire and promote more women. At this time, American 
women represent 49 percent of all Americans in professional and senior 
positions in the UN Secretariat, and 34 percent of Americans in all UN 
agencies. 

In addition to helping recruit for permanent, career positions through- 
out the UN system, the Department of State provided candidates for UN 
peacekeeping and other special operations. 

The United States has a long-standing policy of lending professional 
staff to international organizations either by detail (in which the employee 
remains on the U.S. payroll but serves at the international organization) or 
by direct transfer (in which the employee is paid by the organization but 
retains reemployment rights with the U.S. agency). These arrangements 
usually last fewer than 5 years but may last as long as 8 years if it is con- 
sidered to be in the national interest. The United States also continues to 
support a limited number of Junior Professional Officer positions at 
UNHCR and FAO. 
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_ Specialized Agencies and 
Other Bodies 








Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO) 


FAO, established in 1945 in Rome, is one of the oldest and largest of 
the UN specialized agencies. it is the chief international center for data 
and expertise in the ficids of agriculture (including plant and animal 
genetic resources), fisheries, forestry and food-related issues, and the only 
source of comprehensive data for all agricultural commodities, forestry 
and fishery products and related ecosystems. 

FAO was established to promote enhanced food security—through 
improved nutrition and expanded production and « 'stribution of food and 
agricultural products—and to improve the lives of rural populations. Its 
in-depth institutional knowledge of farming and natural resources and its 
response capability in pest control emergencies are key assets for US. 
agricultural, economic and humanitarian interests. 

FAO develops international standards (e g , trade standardization pro- 
grams, Codex Alimentarws and the International Plant Protection Conven- 
tion) and promotes measures to ensure food safety and safe agricultural 
chemical use, sponsors international consultation and dialogue on agricul- 
tural development and food policy, and provides technical assistance and 
training for developing countries to advance sustainable agriculture and 
enhanced food production. Through training and field programs, F AO also 
food production and storage, and promotes environmentally sound agri- 
cultural practices. 

FAO's highest policy-making body, the biennial Conference, is com- 
nosed of all 175 FAO member states plus the European Community, 
which is a member organization. The Conference approves FAO's pro- 
gram and policy objectives, and adopts its program of work and budget. 
Senegal’s Jacques Diouf, elected Director General in 1993, will serve 
through December 1999. The 49-member Council, elected by the C ufer- 
ence, serves as the interim governing body. 

FAO derives its operating funds from its regular program budget, 
funded through the assessed contributions of its members, and from 
and financial institutions and bilateral trust fund donors. FAO's regular 
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program of work and budget operates on a brenmial cycle and 1s approved 
by the FAO Conference. Regular program support results from assessed 
contributions, based on the UN assessment scale. At 25 percent, the 
United States was assessed $80,975,000 for calendar year 1997 (FY 
1998). 


The Unned States and other mayor contributors comtunuc to encourage 
FAO to be more active im the system-wide UN reform process and more 
transparent m its decrwon-making. The United States also continues to 
seck addmonal reforms within the organization to mmprove governance 
and to further streamline its activities. 

Development of the 1998-1999 program of work and budget domi- 
nated FAO deliberations during '°97. The mectings of the Committees on 
Commodity Problems, Forestry | isheries and Agriculture all provided 
imput to the budget process. The United States participated actively im all 
Committee meetings and made clear its concerns on programmatic prnon- 
tees and the budget level. The FAO Conference met in November 1997 
and adopted a no-growth budget of $650 millon for 1998-1999. In addi- 
tion, the Conference approved revisions to the International Plant Protec- 
tian Convention (IPPC) that will enhance the ability of that convention to 
set plant quarantine standards. FAO's Committee on World Food Security 
(CFS), the body charged with monitoring follow-up to the 1996 World 
Food Summa, met im April 1997 to establish guidelines for carrying out its 
monitoring functions. The United States was a leader in demonstrating 
progress in Food Summa follow-up and im encouraging other countries to 
take sennously commitments made at the Summit 


Internativnal Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) 

IAEA member states total 127. The 35-member Board of Governors, 
responsible for providing overall direction and guidance with respect to 
the Agency's policies and program implementation, met in March, June, 
September and December. The General Conference, which consists of all 
members and carries out general oversight of the Agency's work, held its 
annual meeting in September. In 1997, of the 659 filled posts at IAEA 
which were subject to geographic distribution, 105 were held by Ameri- 
cans, constituting 15.9 percent. Mohamed El-Baradei (Egypt), former 
head of External Relations, assumed office December |, 1997, as the 
Agency's fourth Director General. 

The highlight of the year in the safeguards field was approval by the 
Board of a Mode! Protocol Additional to Safeguards Agreements on May 
15. Concluded protocols with individual states will significantly enhance 
the Agency's ability to detect undeclared nuclear activities. By year-end 
1997, seven states had concluded the new protocol; one had entered into 
force (Australia), while two others (Armenia and Georgia) will implement 
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it provisionally pending entry imto force. The Board also approved ncw 
convenbonal safeguards agreements with three states (Bahamas, Georgia 
and Guyana) A total of seven safeguards agreements entered mto force m 
seven states in 1997 (Algeria, Bahamas, Belize, Czech Republic, Estonia, 
Guyana and Slovenia). The [AEA performed approximately 2.500 on-site 
mspecions at 602 facilites and other locations mm 68 states throughout the 
year 


important work continued on nucicar safety projects to upgrade regu- 
latory and legislative infrastructure im the former Soviet Union and East- 
em European states. Safety issucs were identified m aging VVER 
(Russian water cooled and moderated reactor, used for the production of 
electricity) and RBMK (Russian high-powered, channel-type production 
reactor. used to produce plutonmm) reactors Procedures were established 
for regrstration and control of radioactive resources mm developing coun- 
tries, Concurrently, a series of standards were put into place for nuclear, 
radiation, waste and transportation safety. With strong US. backing. two 
for signature in September 1997. Joint Convention on the Safety of Spent 
Fuel Management and the Safety of Radioactive Waste Management. and 
the Convention on Supplementary Compensation for Nuclear Damage 


The U.S. regular assessment is approximately 25 percent of the 
IAEA's total resources from assessments and amounted to approximately 
$58 million in 1997. The United States also remained the largest single 
contributor of voluntary support to the IAEA. The U.S. extrabudgetary 
comtribution of $36 million went to support the following: Technical 
Cooperation Fund, U.S. program of technical assistance to safeguards, 
cost-free experts; in-country technical projects; U.S-hosted traming 
courses and fellowships, efforts to improve physical security of nuclear 
material, nuclear safety projects, and application of safeguards to excess 
defense material in the United States. 

In addition to its routine inspection activities, the [AEA also carried 
out important nonproliferation functions in the Democratic People’s 
Republic of Korea and Iraq in 1997. On the basis of a decision by the 
Board of Governors following a request by the UN Security Council in 
1994, the IAEA maintained continuous inspections in the Yongbyon area 
in the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea in order to monitor the 
freeze on the country’s graphite moderated reactors and related facilities. 
The IAEA also implemented in Iraq the mandate assigned to it by resolu- 
tions of the UN Security Council. As of August 31, [AEA inspectors had 
conducted 400 monitoring inspections at some | 30 locations in Iraq, 43 of 
which were inspected for the first time. No indication of prohibited activi- 
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International Civil Aviation Organization 


(ICAO) 


ICAO, established im 1944 and a UN specialized agency since 1947, 
thus ensuring ms safety and security worldwide, and provides technical 
expertise for countries in matters of air safety and security. In 1997 the 
membership of ICAO was 185 states. Of the 281 professional staff of 
ICAO, 12 were US. citizens. 


In 1997 ICAO began a groundbreaking initiative to make the current, 
voluntary Safety Oversight Program more assertive and effective. In 
November 1997 a worldwide meeting of Directors General of Civil Avia- 
tion was held to consider proposals to strengthen and improve the pro- 
gram The meeting recommended the mtroduction of regular, mandstory 
and systematic safety assessments audits of all member states It also rec- 
ommen<ed that transparency in the disclosure of safety assessment reports 
be ensi red. 

The U.S. Government provided financial and in-kind resources for the 
Safety Oversight and Aviation Security Programs of ICAO. During the 
year, ICAO carried out an additional 25 safety oversight assessments for a 
program total of 57. These assessments identify areas where member 
states need assistance in meeting their ICAO obligations for providing 
safety oversight of commercial air transport operations. 

During 1997 ICAO continued to work toward the implementation of 
the Global Navigation Satellite System (GNSS), an advanced satellite air 
navigation system using the U.S. Global Positioning System (GPS) and 
the Russian Global Navigation Satellite System (GLONASS) for the use 
of civil aviation. Through the ICAO Committee on Aviation and Environ- 
mental Protection, ICAO also continued its work on measures to reduce 

The United States proposed during 1997 to modernize the Warsaw 
Convention, which concerns just compensation for passenger victims of 
air disasters and other accidents. The Legal Committee examined the issue 
and agreed to continue its work during 1998 through a study group. 

ICAO continued to take measures to become more efficient and 
responsive to the rapid changes in international civil aviation. Among 
other things, ICAO enacted procedures to streamline the development of 
its international standards, and strengthened internal oversight to provide 
greater transparency and accountability in ICAO programs. 

ICAO's budget for 1997 was $46.5 million, of which the U.S. vhare, at 
25 percent, was $11.6 million. This amount was paid in December 1997. 
The United States also was assessed $570 thousand for ms share of costs of 
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the ICAO Jom Fimancing Program. The total US. payment mm 1997 
ICAO was $12.67 million. 


International Fund for Agricultural Development 
(IFAD) 


IFAD has 2 mandate unique among multilateral lending mstituthons m 
that # focuses exclusively on mcreasing food production. mproving living 
loans and grants for projects specifically benefiting the rural poor In 1997 
IFAD's total commitments of $419 million included 29 ‘oans ($389 mil- 
lion) and 102 grants ($30 million), thus bringing its total commitments 
since beginning operations in 1978 to $6.1 billion. IFAD's membership of 
159 countries consists of List A (OBCD, 22 countries), List B (OPEC, 12 
countries) and List C (developing countries, 125 countries)’ IFAD's cur- 
rent President, Fawzi Al-Sultan (Kuwait) was clected to a second 4-year 
term im February 1997. IFAD Headquarters are in Rome. 


In February 1997 IFAD members agreed to a Fourth Replenishment of 
the Fund's resources A total of $460 2 millon was mobilized m connec- 
tion with the replenishment, of which $40 6 million were complementary 
contributions from the Netherlands and Belgium Of the total $419 6 mil- 
lion pledged to the replenishment, List A will provide $319.7 million, 
while List B will provide $39.3 million, and List C, $60.6 million. As part 
of the replenishment package. IFAD members also agreed to restructure 
the way IFAD is governed. Formerly, cach category grouping (OBCD, 
OPEC and developing countries) held six seats on the IFAD Executive 
Board IFAD's new governance structure abolishes categones im favor of 
informal groupings of “Lists.” List A now holds eight seats on the Execu- 
tive Board, while List B holds four List C (developing co. mtries) retains 
six seats. Voting rights are more closely linked to financ al support for 
IFAD, although special provision was made so that devel sping countnes 
(other than OPEC countries) did not lose any voting rig) As as a result of 
the change 


The U.S. share in the Fourth Replenishment is $30 million, or 6.5 per- 
cent of the total. Although the United States is the third largest donor to 
the replenishment, it remains by far IFAD's largest contributor in cumula- 
tive terms. 





1. These totals would be 160 (membership) and 126 ( Jeveloping 
countries), if “Yugoslavia” were included. 
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International Labor Organization (ILO) 


The Intemational Labor Organization, founded in 1919, is the only tr- 
partite organization in the UN system. Based in Geneva, it has 174 mem- 
ber countries represented by governments, workers and employers. The 
ILO is the only international agency in which the private sector partici- 
pates fully with government. 


The ILO’s mandate is to advance humane conditions of labor and 
social stability around the world by promoting democracy and human 
rights; employment and the alleviation of poverty; and equality and pro- 
tection of working people. The ILO seeks to define common standards of 
decency applying to workers among nations involved in international 
trade. American workers and business can compete fairly if international 
labor standards help level the playing field. With the ILO’s tripartite sys- 
tem, U.S. business and workers benefit by participating in the develop- 
ment of international labor standards that affect their operations. 


As the government of one of 10 countries of “chief industrial impor- 
tance,” the U.S. Government has a permanent seat on the ILO’s 56-mem- 
ber Governing Body. In addition, an American worker (from the AFL- 
ClO) and an American employer (from the U.S. Council for International 
Business) have each won election to seats on the Governing Body. They 
speak and vote independently of the U.S. Government. 


Government, worker and employer delegations from the United States 
actively participated in Governing Body meetings in March and Novem- 
ber, and in the 85th International Labor Conference in June. U.S. Delega- 
tions also participated in four sectoral meetings during 1997: New 
Technologies and Employment in the Hotel, Catering and Tourism Sector; 
International Migration (by Workers); Iron and Steel Workforce of the 
Twenty-first Century; and Breaking Through the Glass Ceiling: Women in 
Management. 

During 1997 financial and budgetary issues dominated much of the 
attention of the Governing Body and the June Conference. The chief U.S. 
Government budgetary objectives in 1997 in the ILO included reducing 
the ILO’s budget for the 1998-1999 biennium and reducing the U.S. 
assessment rate to below 25 percent. Major substantive U.S. objectives 
were keeping up pressure on countries that violate worker rights and 
placement of a Declaration on Core Labor Standards with an attached fol- 
low-up mechanism on the agenda for consideration by the 1998 ILO Con- 
ference. 


Progress toward these objectives was as follows: 

* Despite substantial opposition, the ILO adopted a 1998-1999 budget 
that represented a 3.75 percent nominal decline in constant dollar 
terms. The June Conference declined to reduce the U.S. assessment 
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rate to below 25 percent but left open the possibility of a subsequent 
| change should the United Nations take action to lower the ceiling 
below 25 percent. Budget priorities included the fight against child 
labor and revitalization of ILO standard setting activities. The United 
States supported the budget. 
| 


* Based on thorough study, the ILO’s Committee on Freedom of Asso- 
ciation in 1997 highlighted serious abuses of trade union rights in 
Nigeria, Sudan, Indonesia, Cuba and Colombia. The ILO’s Commit- 

tee on Application of Standards cited labor abuses in Iran, Myanmar 
(Burma), Morocco, Nigeria, Sudan and Swaziland, calling for special 
missions to Nigeria, Djibouti and North Korea. In each case, the 
United States strongly supported the consensus ena ‘rsing these steps. 


* After considerable debate, the November Governing Body agreed to 
place consideration of the Declaration on Core Labor Standards and 
Follow-up Mechanism on the agenda of the 1998 Conference. The 
United States strongly backed the consensus authorizing this effort. 


The United States sees the ILO as an important vehicle with which to 
highlight and attack child labor, a major U.S. priority. For instance, ILO 
programs in Bangladesh and Pakistan are removing children from indus- 
tries and placing them in schools and rehabilitation centers. An ILO pro- 
gram in Brazil removes children from shoe factories. In some cases, these 
actions eliminated unfair competition to American workers from low cost 
exports produced by children. Other ILO child labor programs will with- 
draw children from such hazardous work in Latin America as harvesting 
flowers sprayed with pesticides. 

Meanwhiie, major meetings attended by U.S. Delegations in the Neth- 
erlands, Norway and Colombia—organized in close cooperation with the 
ILO—focused in 1997 on strategies to eradicate extreme forms of child 
labor such as slavery, debt bondage, pornography, narcotics trafficking/ 
production, prostitution and other forms of dangerous work. The ILO is 
aiming to adopt a major new ILO convention on extreme forms of child 
labor in 1999. The United States strongly endorses this effort. 


In the context of the Asian financial crisis in late 1997, ILO efforts to 
advise and assist the IMF and World Bank on inclusion of social safety 
nets and emergency public works and job creation programs support U.S. 
objectives. The ILO has also helped Asian states hit by the crisis to estab- 
lish programs and systems to create jobs, to begin to retrain workers who 
have lost their jobs, and to engage in tripartite consultations on structural 
adjustment reforms involving labor law. 

In 1°97 the ILO adopted a new international convention on employ- 
ment agencies regarding their operation, aimed at increasing the efficiency 
of labor markets and protecting job seekers using their services. The 
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United States strongly supported the convention; the vote was 347 (U.S.) 
to 5, with 30 abstentions. The ILO also adopted an amendment to its con- 
Stitution to allow its June Conference by a two-thirds vote to abrogate a 
convention that is obsolete. Meanwhile, the ILO’s Governing Body has 
identified a number of conventions for revision, consolidation or abroga- 
tion. The United States supports this reform process because it frees 
resources that can be devoted to monitoring compliance. 


The U.S. assessment for calendar year 1997 was 84,028,000 Swiss 
francs, or approximately $60 million. 


International Maritime Organization (IMO) 


IMO membership increased in 1997 to 155 states with the acceptance 
of Mongolia and Samoa. In July 1997 the People’s Republic of China 
resumed the exercise of sovereignty over Hong Kong. As of that date 
Hong Kong, home of a major shipping registry, became a Special Admin- 
istrative Region of the People’s Republic of China and continues to be an 
associate member of IMO with the name of “Hong Kong, China.” Macao 
is also an associate member. All members and associate members may 
participate in the IMO’s biennial Assembly. The 20th IMO Assembly was 
held November 17-27, 1997. 

The IMO’s principal objectives are to foster cooperation among gov- 
ernments on technical matters affecting international shipping, to achieve 
the highest practicable standards for maritime safety and to prevent marine 
pollution. The IMO also develops conventions and treaties concerning 
international shipping, facilitates international maritime affairs and pro- 
vides technical assistance in maritime matters to developing countries. 
The IMO tracks UNCED and Kyoto climate change-related issues in the 
Marine Environment Protection Committee, one of the major work pro- 
grams. 

The 32.member IMO Council, of which the United States has always 
been a member, is responsible for all functions between the Assembly's 
biennial meetings. In 1997 the Council met in regular session in June, and 
both before and after the 20th Assembly. The Council sessions primarily 
focused on issues of programming and budgeting, management, technical 
cooperation and draft resolutions to be forwarded to the 20th Assembly for 
approval. Specifically, the Council recommended adoption of a zero nom- 
inal growth budget for 1998-1999, the adoption of a program-based IMO 
Secretariat work program (where the budget clearly reflects the costs asso- 
ciated with detailed elements of the IMO’s work program and priorities), 
and a renewal of the Secretary General's contract for another 4 years, until 
December 31, 2001. All these recommendations were approved by the 
Assembiy. The United States also suggested that the IMO Secretariat 
present a zero nominal growth budget for its 2000-2001 fiscal year. After 
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an absence of several years, Liberia, with the second largest registered 
shipping tonnage, was reelected to the Council. 


In 1997 the United States played a key role in the technical accom- 
plishments of the IMO, which included: adoption of amendments to the 
International Convention for the Safety of Life at Sea (SOLAS) to 
improve maritime safety; adoption of amendments to the International 
Convention of Standards of Training, Certification and Watchkeeping for 
Seafarers (STCW) to establish minimum training requirements for person- 
nel serving on passenger ships; convening of an international conference 
to adopt a new Protocol to the International Convention for the Prevention 
of Pollution from Ships (MARPOL) to reduce air pollution from ships; 
and convening of an international conference to adopt amendments to 
SOLAS to improve the safety of bulk carriers. 


International Monetary Fund (IMF) 


The International Monetary Fund, although not a member of the UN 
system, has a long-standing agreement to work in cooperation with the 
United Nations. The IMF provides a permanent forum for member states 
to review world economic trends, discuss the economic policies of indi- 
vidual members, promote international monetary cooperation, and enable 
the expansion and balanced growth of world trade. 


The IMF also provides technical advice to member states and offers 
financial support to those countries suffering balance of payments difficul- 
ties that are taking steps to correct those problems. The IMF has been 
especially active in recent years in helping former Soviet states make the 
transition from command to market economies. The IMF supported Mex- 
ico and Argentina after Mexico's financial crisis of 1994-1995. In 1997 
Fund members began implementing a debt relief initiative, which will 
reduce to sustainable levels the debt burden of those heavily indebted poor 
countries that have a track record of sound economic management. The 
IMF also has led the international response to the Asian financial crisis, 
mobilizing over $100 billion in multilateral and bilateral financing to 
restore market confidence in the affected countries and assist them in 
enacting sound economic reforms. 


International Telecommunication Union (ITU) 
The principal objective of the ITU is the promotion of international 
cooperation for the use of telecommunications. Established in 1865 as the 
International Telegraph Union, the ITU now serves as a forum where gov- 
ernments and the private telecommunications sector coordinate the estab- 
lishment and operation of telecommunication networks and services. 
Dealing with technical issues of standardization, the work of the ITU has 
important commercial consequences. At the end of 1997, there were 187 
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member countries, with no additions during the year. Plenipotentiary Con- 
ferences, to which all ITU members are invited, are held every 4 years. 
The next Plenipotentiary will be in Minneapolis in October 1998. 


ITU Council 


The 46-member ITU Council, which serves as the governing body of 
the Union between Plenipotentiary Conferences, held its annual meeting 
in Geneva June 18-27. The Council set the 1998-1999 biennial budget at 
327.6 million Swiss francs (about 234 million U.S. dollars), a 1.6 percent 
decrease from the 1996-1997 budget. The U.S. contribution to the ITU 
budget is approximately 6 percent. Private sector contributions, from com- 
panies participating in the work of the ITU, comprise about 15 percent of 
the ITU budget. 


World Radiocommunications Conference 

The biennial World Radiocommunications Conference (WRC) was 
held October 27~November 21 in Geneva. Issues covered by the WRC 
included continuation of :he process of simplification of the Radio Regu- 
lations, allocation of additional radio spectrum for new commercial satel- 
lite systems, revision of the maritime mobile and aeronautical mobile 
regulations, and revision of the coordination procedures for high fre- 
quency broadcasting. This included the provision for digital service and 
changes to the coordination procedures for satellite systems to discourage 
hoarding satellite orbital slots. Of particular importance to the United 
States was the protection of the Global Positioning System (GPS) from 
efforts to obtain frequency allocation for a mobile satellite system that 
could cause interference with GPS aeronautical and maritime navigation 
systems. 


UN Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCC) 

The United States has concluded that UNESCO has satisfactorily 
addressed the issues that led to U.S. withdrawal in December 1984. Nev- 
ertheless, budgetary constraints continue to impede U.S. entry. Accord- 
ingly, the United States pays no assessed contribution to UNESCO, but 
continued in 1997 to participate selectively in UNESCO programs that 
directly benefit U.S. national interests. These include: 

* UNESCO's work to promote a free, independent and pluralistic press, 
particularly in emerging democracies: 

* Numerous ocean research projects that enjoy strong support from the 
U.S. scientific community; 


* The World Heritage Committee, which supports the 1972 World Her- 
itage Convention, an initiative of the Nixon administration and today 
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the most widely accepted international conservation agreement; 


* UNESCO education programs that seek to strengthen adult education 
worldwide: and 

* UNESCO's successful efforts to finalize an international convention 
on mutual recognition of higher education degrees—work that 
directly benefits a multibillion dollar sector of the U.S. economy. 


The United States was represented at UNESCO's 29th General Con- 
ference (October 21—November 13) by an Observer Delegation that 
included two public sector delegates ap, ointed by the White House. 
Throughout 1997 the United States continued to encourage UNESCO's 
growing partnerships with the private sector and academic institutions in 
the United States, and believes these linkages to be valuable models for 
reform efforts elsewhere in the UN system. 


The United States remained an active participant in 1997 on several 
key UNESCO subsidiary bodies that it had been instrumental in creating 
while still a member of UNESCO. The Intergovernmental Oceanographic 
Commission (IOC) provides a forum for the United States to engage 
directly scientists and governments in both developing and industrialized 
countries in cooperative global oceanographic research and marine opera- 
tions and exchange of scientific data. The U.S. scientific community 
places particular priority on the [OC's Global Ocean Observing System. 
The United States provides leadership to the IOC through U.S. member- 
ship on its Executive Council and through the presence on the IOC staff of 
U.S. oceans experts. The value of U.S. cash and in-kind contributions to 
the IOC, a functionally autonomous body of UNESCO, totaled slightly 
over $1,500,000 in 1997. 


As an early promoter and signatory of the 1972 World Heritage Con- 
vention, the United States worked closely in 1997 with UNESCO's World 


Heritage Center in pursuit of U.S. inte:zational conservation goals. The 
United States is a member of the World Heritage Committee, which over- 
secs the World Heritage Fund, and contributed approximately $500,000 to 
the Fund in 1997. In an extraordinary session of the World Heritage Com- 
mittee in October 1997 the United States was elected to the Committee's 
7-member Bureau for a |-year term. The United States sought election to 
be in a better position to strengthen implementation of the 1972 conven- 
tion, an agenda the U.S. Delegation advanced at the annual Committee 
meeting in Naples in December. 

In 1997 numerous offices and agencies of the U.S. Government partic- 
ipated in UNESCO meetings, conferences and seminars, many of which 
dealt with aspects of international conventions and agreements impile- 
mented by UNESCO of which the United States is a current or potential 
signatory. The United States associated itself, at the 29th General Confer- 
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ence, with UNESCO's Declaration on the Human Genome, a text that 
strikes an important balance between protecting human dignity and 
defending freedom of scientific inquiry. 

In April 1997 UNESCO's Director General gave the keynote address 
at a U.S.-supported meeting on civic education at the White House confer- 
ence center. 


Universal Postal Union (UPU) 


The UPU exists to facilitate international communications through the 
efficient operation of the postal services across borders. The United States 
has been a member of the UPU since its founding (as the General Postal 
Union) in 1874. There are now 189 members with no changes to member- 
ship during 1997. The UPU Congress meets every 5 years to review and 
revise its conventions, regulations and other agreements. The next Con- 
gress will be held in Beijing in 1999. 

Council of Administration. The Council of Administration, responsi- 
ble for questions of governmental policy and administration, met October 
15-24 in Bern and adopted a 1998 budget of 35.7 million Swiss francs 
(25.5 million dollars), a slight reduction in nominal growth levels. The 
United States supported the reduced budget. The U.S. share of the budget 
remains approximately 6 percent. A strategic program budget is now in its 
third year, running in parallel with a traditional budget. It is slated to 
replace the traditional budget in the future. UPU members were generally 
satisfied with the 1997 budget presentation, but further refinement is 
under way to make it a more effective tool for managing and prioritizing 
the Union's activities. 

Postal Operations Council. The Postal Operations Council and work- 
ing parties met several times during 1997 at UPU Headquarters in Bern, 
Switzerland. Created by the 1994 Seoul Congress, the Council is responsi- 
ble for operational and commercial questions. The United States continued 
its leadership of the cost study of the financially significant terminal dues 
system used by postal administrations to reimburse each other for mail 
delivery. 

High-Level Meeting. A high-level strategy meeting for senior postal 
officials was held in Geneva October 13 and 14. Ministers and other offi- 
cials from UPU member states discussed terminal dues policy, technical 
assistance to developing countries, access to bulk mail terminal dues by 
private operators, developments in telecommunications and other topics of 
importance to the international postal system. 


World Bank Group 
The World Bank Group is composed of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development (IBRD, established in 1945), Interna- 
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tional Development Association (IDA, established in 1960), International 
Finance Corporation (IFC, established in 1956) and the Multilateral 
Investment Guarantee Agency (MIGA, established in 1988). From their 
creation through June 30, 1997, the IBRD and IDA have provided more 
than $396 billion in loans, either at near-commercial terms (IBRD) or at 
concessional terms (IDA), for development projects and economic poli- 
cies. During the Bank Group's fiscal year 1997, which ended June 30, 180 
nations were members of the IBRD, 159 belong to the IDA, 172 were 
members of the IFC and 141 were members of MIGA. The United States 
is the largest contributor to the World Bank Group, with 17.52 percent of 
the shares in the IBRD, 15.29 percent of IDA’s votes (24.1 percent of total 
subscriptions and contributions), 23.93 percent of the IFC's capital and 
20.8 percent of MIGA’s shares on June 30. 

The World Bank works with specialized UN agencies in a wide variety 
of activities and issues, such as population, health and education. For 
example, in 1997, the World Bank provided vital follow-up to commit- 
ments stemming from the 1995 Beijing Conference on Women and Devel- 
opment and the 1996 Habitat Il Conference. The World Bank 
cosponsors——with, among others, the UN Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion, UN Development Program (UNDP) and the UN Environment Pro- 
gram (UNEP)—the Consultative Group on Intemational Agricultural 
Research (CGIAR), which supports a network of 16 international agricul- 
tural research centers. Along with UNDP, the Bank cosponsors the World 
Health Organization's Research and Training in Tropical Diseases (TDR), 
which combats six major tropical diseases. Responsibility for implement- 
ing the Global Environment Facility (GEF), a $500 million portfolio of 
projects dealing with biodiversity, climate change, ozone-depleting sub- 
stances and international waters, is shared among the Wor'd Bank, the 
UNDP and UNEP. 


World Health Organization (WHO) 


The World Health Organization, based in Geneva, was established 
in 1948 with the objective of “the attainment by all peoples of the highest 
possible level of health.” 

U.S. Representatives participated in meetings of the World Health 
Assembly, WHO Executive Board, regional committees for the Americas, 
Western Pacific, and Europe, and the 16-member Governing Council of 
the International Agency for Research on Cancer. U.S. officials also par- 
ticipated in meetings of the management committees of WHO's major 
voluntarily funded programs, and of the UN Joint Program on HIV/AIDS 
(UNAIDS), which is cosponsored by WHO and five other agencies. 
Within the WHO staff, there were more Amer_.an citizens than any other 
nationality in professional posts. Senior posts occupied by Americans 
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included those of Assistant Director General for Communicable Diseases, 
Legal Counsel, Director of Internal Audit and Oversighi. Senior Advisor 
on Health Policy in Development, Director of the Division of Emerging 
and other Communicable Diseases, and Director of the Division of Per- 
sonnel. 


A major issue at WHO during 1997 was the U.S. effort to obtain a 
reduction of the budget as well as to reduce the level of the US. assess- 
ment rate. Although the United States did not get agreement on its goal of 
a 5 percent reduction in the 1998-1999 budget, below the level of the 
1996-1997 budget, the pressure on WHO staff and on the World Health 
Assembly to economize ultimately led to a decision for a no-growth bud- 
get, at exactly the same level as the budget for the previous biennium. For 
1998-1999. the budget level was set at $842.654,000—-second largest reg- 
ular budget in the UN system, after that of the United Nations itself—and 
the U.S. assessment was set at $108,371,575 in each year of the biennium. 


Although it was technically possible for the World Health Assembly to 
change the assessment scale, it was agreed by all parties that no action 
should be taken on this issue prior to action on assessments by the UN 
General Assembly. Nevertheless, the U.S. Delegation to the World Health 
Assembly was able to get agreement that the assessment scale for 1998- 
1999 could be reconsidered in May 1998 if the UN General Assembly had 
taken action to change assessments. 


On all of the financial issues, the U.S. Delegation encountered resis- 
tance to its efforts because of the uncertainty of when and how much the 
United States would pay—-both in current-year assessments and in arrears 
from prior years. WHO records showed that, at the end of 1997, U.S. 
ar-ears amounted to $39.8 million. Although no agreement was reached 
between the Administration and the Congress regarding the payment of 
arrears, the United States in December paid its 1997 assessment to WHO 
virtually in full. 


On related issues, the United States and others continued efforts to 
bring about budget and administrative reform in WHO. The Executive 
Board had established a working group to study potential changes in the 
WHO Constitution, and this group was also assigned the task of studying 
WHO's regional arrangements, the system by which more than two-thirds 
of WHO's -egular budget resources are distributed through the six 
regional offices. Issues that were considered included the possible reallo- 
cation of resources among the six regional groups and the terms of service 
of the regional directors. WHO staff also continued to revise the basic 
“health for all” policy of the organization, for possible adoption of a new 
declaration or charter in May 1998 on the occasion of WHO's 50th anni- 
versary assembly. 
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WHO's Director General, Hiroshi Nakajima of Japan, announced at 
the May 1997 Assembly that he would not seek ciection to a third term. 
He had first been elected in 1988 after serving for 10 years as director of 
WHO's Western Pacific regional office. In mid-1997, following revised 
procedures established by the Executive Board, WHO announced to all 
member states that the Board in January 1998 would nominate one person 
to fill the post of Director General, and invited nominations from all mem- 
ber states. By the time of the deadline, seven individuals had been nomi- 
nated for WHO's senior post. At the end of the year, the United States 
announced to other WHO member states that its preferred candidate for 
election to this post was Dr. Gro Harlem Brundtland, former Prime Minis- 
ter of Norway. (Dr. Brundtland in fact was nominated for this post by the 
Board in January 1998, for formal election by the May 1998 World Health 
Assembly.) 


The Assembly, inter alia, gave enthusiastic support to WHO's 1997 
“World Health Report,” which dealt with cancer and other chronic dis- 
eases. It declared that the cloning of human beings ts “ethically unaccept- 
able and contrary to human integrity and morality.” A series of resolutions 
on technical health subjects included recommendations that member states 
cease or severely cut back the use of DDT, give intensified attention to the 
public health impact of violence, address the issue of the sale of pharma- 
ceuticals on the Internet and take efforts to control several communicable 
diseases. Strong support was voiced for WHO's polio eradication efforts, 
its work to address emerging and reemerging infectious diseases, and its 
highly regarded normative functions, including maintaining systems for 
the international classification of diseases and for standards of biological 
products. Following up a resolution from the 1996 Assembly, WHO staff 
during the year began discussions on the content of a new international 
framework convention on the control of tobacco. U.S. Government repre- 
sentatives participated in these <‘iscussions. 

The Assembly in May ratified WHO's signature on the agreement of a 
new International Vaccine Institute, based in the Republic of Korea. It 
rejected, by a vote of 128 to 19, with 5 (U_S.) abstentions, an effort by Tai- 
wan to be approved for o/ficial observer status at WHO, and it adopted, by 
a vote of 93 to 4 (U.S), with 4 abstentions, a resolution put forward by 
Palestine and Arab states that was highly critical of Israel. The United 
States, in the interests of economy, spoke strongly to oppose the construc- 
tion of a new $10 million regional office building for WHO in Cairo, 
Egypt. The Government of Egypt said it was donating valuable land for 
the new building. No other country opposed the project, and it was 
approved. 
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Pan American Health Organization 

The Directing Council of the Pan American Health Organization 
(PAHO), composed of representatives of all 38 PAHO member states, met 
in Washington in September. U.S. officials were active im that meeting as 
well as in meetings of the PAHO Executive Committee and its Subcom- 
mittee on Planning and Programming. The United States was elected to 
fill the post of vice president of the Executive Committee. 


The United States, which pays 59.44 percent of the PAHO regular 
budget, asked PAHO staff and member states to adopt a budget for 1998- 
1999 that was 5 percent below the budget of 1996-1997. PAHO, however, 
sought an increase in the budget. In the end, following the World Health 
Assembly's adoption of a zero nominal growth budget for WHO, the 
Directing Council did the same for PAHO. The 1998-1999 budget was set 
at $168,578,000, exactly the same as the 1996-1997 budget. U.S. assess- 
ments in each year of the biennium were set at $49,927,762. PAHO 
records showed that, at the end of 1997, U.S. arrears in payments 
amounted to $14.5 million. 


The Directing Council adopted resolutions on, inter alia, AIDS, oral 
paredness for disasters caused by “El Nino.” There was renewed praise for 
PAHO’'s work in eradicating polio in the Western Hemisphere, the first 
region in the world to achieve this goal. Members also expressed apprecia- 
tion for PAHO’s efforts to promote health reform in newly elected demo- 
cratic governments in the region, including work to promote national goal- 
setting in health. U.S. and Mexican Delegations also welcomed PAHO’s 
cooperation with them in improving health conditions in the U.S.-Mexico 
border area. 


International Agency for Research on Cancer 


The 16-member Governing Council of the International Agency for 
Research on Cancer (IARC), a subsidiary of WHO, met at IARC Head- 
quarters in Lyon, France. The U.S. Delegation again praised the work of 
IARC Director Paul Kleihues (Germany) for reforms achieved in restruc- 
turing the agency and improving [ARC's reputation within strict budget- 
ary limitations. It also praised IARC’s high-quality scientific programs. 

The U.S. Delegation to the Governing Council urged adoption of a 
budget for 1998-1999 that was lower than the one for 1996-1997, and 
was successful in getting a reduction (0.34 percent). The new IARC bud- 
get was set at $36,880,665 for the biennium. The U.S. assessment (9.17 
percent of the total) was set at $1,665,526 in 1998 and $1,718,275 in 1999. 
During the year, the United States paid $1 428,007 of its 1997 assessment 
of $1,751,738. IARC records showed that, at the end of 1997, U.S. arrear- 
ages amounted to $352,126. 

















UNAIDS 


The Joint UN Program on HIV AIDS, known as UNAIDS, began jor- 
mal operations on January |, 1996. The program ts cosponsored by WHO, 
UNDP, UNICEF, UNFPA, UNESCO and the World Bank. The 22-mem- 
ber Program Coordinating Board, meeting in April, approved a budget of 
$120 million for 1998-1999. The U.S. Agency for International Devel- 
opment was the largest national contributor to the program in 1997. On 
World AIDS Day, December |, Secretary of State Madeleine Albright 
said that support for UNAIDS, as well as for WHO and the World Bank, 
was critical in the global fight against this disease. She said she was deter- 
mined to work with the Congress to sustain that support. 

At year’s end, program director Peter Piot (Belgium) said that new 
estimates showed that HIV infection was far more common than previ- 
ously thought. UNAIDS and WHO had estimated that more than 30 mil- 
lion people were living with HIV infection at the end of 1997, or one in 
every 100 adults in the sexually active ages of 15 to 49 worldwide. He said 
that an estimated 2.3 million people died of AIDS during 1997, of which 
46 percent were women and 460,000 were children. Piot said that 
UNAIDS by year’s end had set up theme groups in 120 countries to serve 
as the coordination mechanism for HIV/AIDS activities. 


World Intellectual Property Organization 
(WIPO) 


WIPO was established by a convention that entered into force in 1970. 
One of the 16 specialized agencies of the United Nations, WIPO is respon- 
sible for promoting the protection of intellectual property (copyrights, pat- 
ents and trademarks) through cooperation among states, administration of 
Unions founded on the basis of multilateral intellectual property (IP) trea- 
ties, and providing IP-related technical assistance to foster the develop- 
ment and growth of rational IP systems among WIPO members. 


Administrative Organization 

There are 158 signatories to the WIPO Convention. WIPO administers 
17 intergovernmental “unions” or treaties, each founded on a multilateral 
treaty. The two principal treaties are the Paris and Berne Conventions (140 
and 119 signatories, respectively), consolidated in 1893 under the name of 
the United International Bureau for the Protection of Intellectual Property 
(BIRP!). Although BIRP! still has a legal existence for states that are 
members of one of the Unions but not of WIPO, in practice it has been 
supplanted by the International Bureau. The International Bureau operates 
under the direction of WIPO member states through a General Assembly 
that meets in ordinary session every second year. The principal adminis- 
trative organs of the Paris and Berne Unions are the assemblies of each 
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union, from which all the member states elect executive commuattees. The 
combination of these two commutices constitutes WIPO's Coordination 
Committee. it meets annually and ts entrusted with the normal tasks of 
such a governing body. including the review and implementation of 
WIPO’: biennial program and budgct 


Member states contribute to six of the WIPO unions. known as the 
“Program Unions.” WIPO's 1996-1997 biennial gross assessed budget for 
the Program Unions is approximately $17.5 million. The US. share ts 
approximately 6.5 percent of the total assessment. Because of the mstalla- 
tion of a new Director General in late 1997, consideration of the 1998- 
1999 biennial budget. which normally would have occurred at the Septem- 
ber 1997 Governing Bodies merting, was delayed until March 1998 tc 
give the new [rector General time to develop his own program and bud- 
get for presentation to the members. 


WIPO Governing Bodies 

The meeting of the Governing Bodies of WIPO and the Unions 
Administered by WIPO was held September 22-October 1. Convened 
during the Governing Bodies meeting, the WIPO General Assembly 
appointed a new Director General, Kamil Idris of Sudan, to succeed Arpad 
Bogsch. who had served as WIPO Director General for more then 2 
decades. 


WiIPO-WTO Cooperation 


On January |, 1996, an agreement between WIPO and the World 
Trade Organization (WTO) catered into force. It provides for cooperation 
concerning implementation of the Trade-Related Aspects of Intellectual 
Property Rights (TRIPS) Agreement. namely. notification of laws and reg- 
ulations, communication of emblems of states and international intergov- 
ernmental organizations under Article 6 of the Paris Convention, as well 
as legal-technical assistance and technical cooperation in favor of devel- 
oping countries relating to the implementation of the TRIPS Agreement. 


World Meteorological Organization (WMO) 
Membership in WMO now consists of 179 states and 6 member terri- 
tories. The 49th session of the Executive Council met in June 1997. The 
Council agreed to continue to monitor the implementation of its new pol- 
icy on the exchange of meteorological data and analysis products devel- 
oped by member states. (Resolution 40, 12th Congress.) The policy 
provides protection of key US. interests in the open and free exchange of 
meteorological and hydrological data for forecasting. research and other 
noncommercial uses, and provides guidelines to protect the intellectual 
property rights of those who provide analyses based on such data 














Specalced Agencies and Other Bodses 


Secretary General G.O P. Obas: (Nigeria) announced that he intended 
to present hemself as a candidate for reclection to a fifth term as WMO 
Secretary General when tus current term expires im December 1999 
Ambassador Manuc! Dengo (Costa Rica) alsc announced in 1997 his can- 
didacy for this Secretary General position 


Th: United States continued ‘ts financial support for the WMO Volv a- 
tary ( cooperation Program (VCP), which provides traming and equipment 
to help developing countrics participate in WMO programs. particularly 
the World Weather Watch (WWW). 


World Trade Organization (WTO) 

WTO ts an autonomous international organization of countries and 
independent customs territories that adhere to a system of multulateral 
trade agreements covering trade in goods and services. As the legal and 
mstitutional foundation of the multilateral trading system. the WTO serves 
as a forum for negotiations to liberalize the trading system and progres- 
sively open markets. oversees and enforces rules of conduct of trade rela- 
tons, and provides a mechanism for settling disputes. 


The WTO was formally established on January |, 1995. as the succes- 
sor to the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade of 1947 (GATT). it 
encompasses the preexisting GATT structure, covering trade in goods. and 
extends it to trade in services and protection of intellectual property. The 
WTO provides specific disciplines in a number of areas, such as agrical- 
parency, to trade with other members. 

In 1997 the WTO held the High-Level Meeting on Technical Assis- 
tance for the Least Developed Countries. At its 1996 meeting in Sin- 
gapore, WTO Ministers adopted the WTO Plan of Action for the Least- 
Developed Countries (LLDCs), which envisioned closer cooperation 
oped countries to improve thei overall capacity to respond to the chal- 
lenges and opportunities offered by the internationai trading system. The 
high-level meeting was organized by the WTO Secretariat, with the active 
participation of the secretariats of UNCTAD, the International Trade Cen- 
ter (ITC), the UN Development Program (UNDP) and the staffs of the 
International Monetary Fund (IMF) and the World Bank. At that confer- 
ence, these six “core” imtergovernmental organ‘zaiions sought to foster an 
imtegrated approach to trade-related technical assistance activities for the 
LLDCs. The high-level meeting addressed trade-related technical assis- 
LLOCs. As a part of the process, LLDCs provided comprehensive assess- 
ments of their needs for trade-related technical assistance. A significant 
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outcome of the meeting was an integrated plan for trade-related technical 
assistance for each participating LLDC. The six core agencies and other 
relevant technical assistance providers continue to work together to 
respond to the technical assistance needs of the LLDCs. 
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Statement by President Clinton before the 52nd regular session of the UN 


General Assembly on September 22 1997 


Five years ago, when | first 
addressed this Assembly, the cold war 
had only just ended and the trans:tion 
to a new cra was beginning. Now, 
together, we are making that historic 
transition. Behind us, we leave a cen- 
tury full of humanity's capacity for the 
worst and its genius for the best. 
Before us, at the dawn of a new mil- 
lennium, we can envision a new cra 
that escapes the 20th century's darkest 
moments, fulfils its most brilliant pos- 
sibilities and crosses frontiers yet 
unimagined 


We are off to a promising start. 
For the first time in history, more than 
half the people represented in this 
Assembly freely choose their own 
Governments. Free markets are grow- 
ing, spreading individual opportunity 
and national well-being. Early in the 
21st century, more than 20 of this 
Assembly's members—home to half 
the earth's population—will lift them- 
selves from the ranks of low-income 
nations 


Powerful forces are bringing us 
closer together, profoundly changing 
the way we work, live and relate to 
each other. Every day, millions of our 
citizens on every continent use laptops 
and satellites to send information, 
products and money across the planet 
in seconds. Bit by bit, the informa- 
tion age 1s Chipping away at barriers — 
economic, political and social—that 


once kept people locked in and ideas 
locked out. Science is unravelling 
mysteries in the tiniest of human genes 
and in the vast cosmos. Never in the 
course of human history have we had a 
greater opportunity to make our people 
healthier and wiser, to protect our 
planet from decay and abuse and to 
reap the benefits of free markets with- 
out abandoning the social contract and 
its concern for the common good. 

Yet, today’s possibilities are not 
tomorrow's guarantees. We have work 
to do 

The forces of global integration 
are a great tide, inexorably wearing 
away the established order of things. 
But we must decide what will be left in 
its wake. People fear change when 
they feel its burdens but not its bene- 
fits. They are susceptible to misguided 
protectionism and to the poisoned 
appeals of extreme nationalism, and 
ethnic, racial and religious hatreds. 
New global environmental challenges 
require us to find ways to work 
together without damaging legitimate 
aspirations for progress. We are all 
vulnerable to the reckless acts of rogue 
States and to an unholy axis of terror- 
ists, drug traffickers and international 
criminals. 

These 21st-century predators feed 
on the free flow of information, ideas 
and people we cherish. They abuse the 
vast power of technology to build 
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black markets for weapons, to com- 
promise law enforcement with huge 
bribes of illicit cash and to launder 
money with the keystroke of a com- 
puter. These forces are our enemics 
We must face them together because 
no one can defeat them 2'one 


To seize the opportunitics and 
move against the threats of this new 
global cra. we need a new strategy of 
security. Over the past 5 years, nations 
have began to put that strategy in place 
through a new network of institutions 
and arrangements, with distinct mis- 
sions, bul a common purpose: to 
secure and strengthen the gains of 
democracy and free markets while 
turning back their enemies 


We see this strategy taking shape 
on every continent: in expanded mili- 
tary alliances, such as the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization (NATO), its 
Partnership for Peace and its partner- 
ships with a democratic Russia and a 
democratic Ukraine, in free trade 
arrangements, such as the World 
Trade Organization and the global 
Information Technology Agreement, 
and in the movement towards free- 
trade areas by nations in the Americas. 
the Asia-Pacific region and elsewhere 
around the world. in strong arms-con- 
trol regimes, such as the Chemical 
Weapons Convention and the Treaty 
on the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear 
Weapons. in multinational coalitions 
with zero tolerance for terrorism, cor- 
ruption, crime and drug trafficking; 
and in binding international commit- 
ments to protect the environment and 
safeguard human rights 


Through this web of institutions 
and arrangements, nations are setting 
the international ground rules for the 
21st century, laying a foundation for 
security and prosperity for those who 
live within them, while isolating those 
who challenge them from the outside. 
This system will develop and endure 
only if those who follow the rules of 
peace and freedom fully reap their 
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rewards. Only then will our peopic 
believe that they have a stake im sup- 
porting and shaping the cmerging 
imtermational system 

The United Nations must play a 
leading role in this effort. filling in the 
fault lines of the new global cra. The 
core missions it has pursued during its 
first half century will be just as rele- 
vant during the next half century: the 
pursuit of peace and security, promot- 
ing human rights and moving people 
from poverty to dignity and prosperity 
through sustainable development. 

Conceived in the cauldron of war, 
the United Nations’ first task must 
remain the pursuit of peace and secu- 
rity. For SO years the United Nations 
has helped prevent world war and 
nuclear holocaust. Unfortunately, con- 
flicts between nations, and within 
nations, have endured. From 1945 
until today, they have cost 20 million 
lives. Just since the end of the cold 
war, cach year there have been more 
than 30 armed conflicts in which more 
than 1,000 people have lost their 
lives—including. of course, a quarter 
of a million killed in the former Yugo- 
slavia and more than half a million in 
Rwanda 


Millions of personal tragedies the 
world over are a warning that we dare 
not be complacent or indifferent, trou- 
ble in a far corner can become a plague 
on everyone's house. People the world 
over cheer the hopeful developments 
in Northern Ireland, grieve over the 
loss of innocent lives and the stalling 
of the peace process in the Middle East 
and long for a resolution of the differ- 
ences on the Korcan peninsula, 
between Greece and Turkey or 
between the great nations of India and 
Pakistan as they celebrate the SOth 
anniversary of their birth 

The United Nations continues to 
keep many nations away from blood- 
shed: in El Salvador and Mozambique. 
in Haiti and Namibia, in Cyprus; and 
in Bosnia, where so much remains to 











be done but can still be done because 
the bloodshed has ended. 


The UN record of service has left a 
legacy of sacrifice. Just last week we 
lost some of our finest sons and daugh- 
ters in the crash of a UN helicopter in 
Bosnia. Five were American, five Ger- 
man. one Polish and one British—all 
cituzens of the world we are trying to 
make, cach a selfless servant of peace 
The world is poorer for their passing 


At this very moment, the United 
Nations 1s keeping the peace in 16 
countries, often m partnership with 
regional organizations such as NATO, 
the Organization of American States, 
the Association of South-East Asian 
Nations and the Economic Community 
of West African States, avoiding wider 
conflicts and even greater suffering 
Our shared commitment to more real- 
istic peacekeeping training for the UN 
troops. a stronger role for civilian 
police and better integration between 
military and civilian agencies—all 
these will help the United Nations ful- 
fil these missions in the years ahead. 


At the same time, we must 
improve the UN's capabilities after a 
conflict ends to help peace become 
self-sustaining. The United Nations 
cannot build nations, but m can help 
nations build themselves by fostering 
legitimate institutions of government, 
monitoring clections and laying a 
strong foundation for economic recon- 
struction. 


This week the Security Council 
will hold an unprecedented ministerial 
meeting on African security, which 
our Secretary of State is proud to 
chair, and which President Mugabe, 
Chairman of the Organization of Afri- 
can Unity, will address. It will high- 
light the role the United Nations can 
and should play in preventing conflict 
on a continent where amazing progress 
towards democracy and development 
is occurring alongside still too much 
discord, disease and distress. 
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In the 21st century our security 
will be challenged increasingly by 
interconnected groups that traffic in 
terror, organized crime and drug 
smuggling. Already. these interna- 
tional crime and drug syndicates drain 
up to $750 billion a year from legiti- 
mate economies. That sum exceeds the 
combined gross national product of 
more than half the nations in this hall. 
These groups threaten to undermine 
confidence in the fragile new democ- 
racies and market economics that so 
many of you are working so hard to 
see endure 


Two years ago I called upon all the 
members of this Assembly to join in 
the fight against these forces. | 
applaud the recent UN resolution call- 
ing on its members to join the major 
international antiterrorism conven- 
tions, making clear the emerging inter- 
national consensus thal terrorism ts 
always a crime and never a justifiable 
political act. As more countries sign 
on, terrorists will have fewer places to 
run or hide I also applaud the steps 
that members are taking to implement 
the Declaration on Crime and Public 
Security that the United States pro- 
posed two years ago, calling for 
increased cooperation to strengthen 
every citizen's right to basic safety, 
through cooperation on extradition and 
asset forfeiture, shutting down grey 
markets for guns and false documents, 
higher standards to law enforcement in 
new democracies. 

The spread of these global crimi- 
nal syndicates also has made all the 
more urgent our common quest to 
climinate weapons of mass destruc- 
tion. We cannot allow them to fall into 
or remain in the wrong hands. Here, 
too, the United Nations must lead, and 
it has led—from the UN Special Com- 
mission in Iraq to the International 
Atomic Energy Agency, now the most 
expansive global inspection system 
ever devised to police arms-control 
agreements. 
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When we met here last year,’ was 
honored to be the first of 146 leaders 
to sign the Comprehensive Nuciear- 
Test-Bas Treaty (CTBT), our commit- 
ment to end all nuclear tests for all 
tume, the longest-sought. hardest- 
fought prize in the history of arms con- 
trol. It will help prevent the nuclear 
pewers from developing more 
advanced and more dangerous weap- 
ons. It will limit the possibilities for 
other states to acquire such devices. | 
am pleased to announce that today | 
am sending this crucial Treaty to the 
U.S. Senate for ratification. Our com- 
mon goal should be for the CTBT to 
enter into force as soon as possible. | 
ask for you to support that goal 


The United Nations’ second core 
mission must be to defend and extend 
universal human rights and to help 
democracy's remarkable gains 
endure. Fifty years ago the UN Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights 
Stated the international community's 
conviction that people everywhere 
have the right to be treated with 
dignity, to give voice to their opinions 
and to choose their leaders, that these 
rights are universal—not American 
rights, not Western rights, not nghts 
for the developed world only, but 
rights inherent in the humanity of peo- 
ple everywhere 


Over the past decades these rights 
have become a reality for more people 
than ever, from Asia to Africa, from 
Europe to the Americas. In a world 
that links rich and poor, North and 
South, city and countryside in an clec- 
tronic network of shared images in real 
time, the more these universal rights 
take hold, the more people who do not 
enjoy them will demand them. Armed 
with photocopiers and fax machines. 
e-mail and the Internet; supported by 
an increasingly important community 
of nongovernmental organizations, 
they will make their demands known, 
which, as the history of the last 10 


years has shown us. ultimately will 
prevail. 


The United Nations must be pre- 
pared to respond—not only by setting 
standards but by implementing them 
To deter abuses, we should strengthen 
the UN field operations and carly- 
warning sys.cms. To strengthen demo- 
cratic institusions——the best guarantors 
of numan rights—we must pursue pro- 
grams to help new legal, parliamentary 
and electoral institutions get off the 
ground. To punish those responsibic 
for crimes against humanity, and to 
promote justice so that peace endures. 
we must maintain our strong support 
for the UN war-crime tribunals and 
truth commissions. And before the 
century ends, we should establish a 
permanent international court to prose- 
cute the most serious violations of 
humanitarian law. 


The United States welcomes the 
Secretary General's cffons to 
strengthen the role of human rights 
within the UN system and his splendid 
choice of Mary Robinson as the new 
High Commissioner for Human 
Rights. We will work hard to make 
sure that she has the support she needs 
to carry out her mandate. 


Finally, the United Nations has a 
special responsibility to make sure that 
as the global economy creates greater 
wealth, it does not produce growing 
disparities between the haves and 
have-nots or threaten the global envi- 
ronment, our common home. Progress 
iS not yet everyone's partner. More 
than half the world’s people are two 
days’ walk from a telephone. literally 
disconnected from the global econ- 
omy. Tens of millions lack the educa- 
tion, the training and the skills they 
need to make the most of their God- 
given abilities. 

The men and women of the United 
Nations have expertise across the 
entire range of humanitarian and 
development activities. Every day they 


are making a difference. We see it in 











nounshed bodics of once-starving 
children. in the full lives of those 
immunized against discasc,. m the 
bright cyes of children exposed to cdu- 
cation through the nich storchouse of 
human knowledgec. m refugees cared 
for and returned to thew homes and in 
the health of rnvers and lakes restored 


The United Nations must focus 
even more on shifting resources from 
handouts to “hand ups.” on giving 
people the tools they need to make the 
most of their own destimics. Spreading 
ideas and education and technology — 
the true wealth of nations—1s the best 
way to give the people the chance to 
succeed 


The United Nations must contunuc 
to lead im ensuring that today's 
progress does not come a! tomorrow 's 
expense. When the nations of the 
world gather again ncxt December im 
Kyoto for the Conference of the Par- 
ties to the UN Framework Convention 
on Climate Change. all of us—devel- 
oped and developing nations—must 
seize the opportunity to turn back the 
clock on greenhouse-gas emissions so 
that we can leave a healthy planct to 
our children 


In these efforts. the United 
Nations no longer can, and no longer 
need, go it alone. Innovative partner- 
ships with the private sector, nongov- 
emmental organizations and the 
imternational financial institutions can 
leverage its effectiveness many times 
over. Last week a truly visionary 
American, Ted Turner, made a 
remarkable donation to strengthen the 
United Nations development and 
humanitarian programs. His gesture 
highlights the potential for partnership 
between the United Nations and the 
private sector in contributions of time. 
resources and expertise. | hope more 
will fo'low his lead 


In this areca and others. the Secre- 


tary General is aggressively pursuing 
the most far-reaching reform of the 
United Nations in its history—not to 
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make the Unsted Nations smaller as an 
end in itself, but to a make a better 
The United States strongly supports 
his leadership. We should pass the 
Secretary General's reform agenda at 
this session 


On every previous occasion | have 
addressed this Assembly. the issuc of 
our country’s ducs has brought the 
commitment of the United States to 
the United Nations into question. The 
United States was a founder of the 
United Nations. We are proud to be is 
host. We believe im its ideals. We con- 
tinue to be. as we have been, its largest 
contributor, We are commiticd to see- 
ing the United Nations succeed im the 
21st century 


This year, for the first time since I 
have been President. we have an 
opportunity to put the question of 
debts and ducs behind us once and for 
a] and to put the United Nations on a 
sounder financial footing for the 
future. | have made i a priority to 
work with our Congress on compre- 
hensive legislation that would allow us 
to pay off the bulk of our arrears and 
assure full financing of America’s 
assessment in the years ahead. Our 
Congress's actions to solve this prob- 
lem reflect a strong bipartisan commut- 
ment to the United Nations and to 
America’s role within i. At the same 
time, we look to member statics to 
adopt a more equitable scale of assess- 
ments. Let me say that we also 
strongly support expanding the Secu- 
rity Council to give more countries a 
voice in the most important work of 
the United Nations. in more cquita- 
bly sharing responsibility for its suc- 
cesses, we can make the United 
Nations stronger and more democratic 
than it is today. | ask the General 
Assembly to act on these proposals 
this year so that we can move forward 


together 


At the dawn of a new century so 
full of hope but not free of peril, more 
than ever we need a United Nations 
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where people of reason can work 
through shared probiems and take 
action to combat them. where nations 
of goodwill can jom in the strug~ < for 
freedom and prosperity and where we 
can shape a future of peace. progress 
and the preservation of our planct. We 
have the knowledgc. we have the intcl- 
lagence, we have the energy, we have 
the resources for the work before us 
We arc building the necessary nect- 
works of cooperation. The great ques- 


ton remaimung ts whether we have the 
vision and the heart necessary to umag- 
ine a future that is differemt from the 
pasi—necessary to free ourselves from 
destructive patterns of relations woth 
each other and with our own nabons 
end to live a future that ts different 


A new century m a ncw muilicn- 
mum i upon us. We are Iiitcrally 
present at the future. and i ts the great 
gift we are obligaicd to leave to our 
children 
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General Assembly 
The General Assembly ts composed of all 185 members of the United Nations 
As of December 31, 1997, they are 


Member 


Afghanistan 
Albania 
Algena 
Andorra 
Angola 
Antigua and 
Barbuda 
Argentina 
Armenia 
Australia 
Austna 
Azerbayan 
Bahamas 
Bahrain 
Bangladesh 
Barbados 
Belarus 
Belgium 
Belize 
Benin 
Bhutan 
Bolivia 
Bosna and 


Herzegovina 


Botswana 
Brazil 
Brune: 


Darussalam 


Bulgaria 


Burkina Faso 


Burund: 
Cambodia 


Date of Admissien 


Nov. 19, 1946 
Dec. 14, 1955 
Oct. 8, 1962 
July 28, 1993 
Dec. 1, 1976 


Nov. 11, 1981 
Oct. 24, 1945 
Mar. 2. 1992 

Nov. 1, 1945 

Dec. 14, 1955 
Mar. 2, 1992 

Sept. 18, 1973 
. 1971 

1974 

, 1966 

, 1945 

, 1945 

, 1981 

. 1960 

, 1971 

, 1945 


, 1992 
. 1966 
. 1945 


, 1984 
, 1955 
. 1960 
. 1962 
, 1955 


Member 
Cameroon 
Canada 
Cape Verde 
Central African 
Republic 
Chad 
Chile 
China 
Colombia 
Comoros 
Congo 
Congo, Democratic 
Republic of 
Costa Rica 
Cote d'Ivoire 
Croatia 
Cuba 
Cyprus 
Czech Republic 
Denmark 
Djibouti 
Dominica 
Dominican 


Republic 


Sept. 20, 
Sept. 20, 
Oct. 24, 
Oct. 24, 
Nov. 5, 
Nov. 12, 


Sept. 20. 


Sept. 20, 
Nov. 2, 
1960 

1992 

1945 

1960 

1993 


Date of Admission 
Sept. 20. 
Nov. 9. 
Sept. 16. 


1960 
1945 
1975 


1960 
1960 
1945 
1945 
1945 
1975 
1960 


1960 
1945 


, 1945 


. 1977 
. 1978 


, 1945 


, 1945 
, 1945 
, 1945 
, 1968 
, 1993 
_ 1991 
. 1945 
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Member Date of Admission Member Date of Admission 
Finland Dec. 14, 1955 Malta Dec. 1, 1964 
France Oct 24, 1945 Marshall Islands Sept. 17, 1991 
Gabon Sept. 20.1960 § Mauritania Oct. 27, 1961 
Gambia Sept. 21, 1965 Mauritius Apr. 24, 1968 
Georgia july 31, 1992 Mcxico Nov. 7, 1945 
Germany Sept. 18, 1973 Mbcronesia Sept. 17, 1991 
Ghana Mar. 8, 1957 Moldova Mar. 2, 1992 
Greece Oct. 25, 1945 Monaco May 28. 1993 
Grenada Sept. 17.1974 = Mongolia Oct. 27, 1961 
Guinea Dec. 12, 1958 Mozambique Sept. 16, 1975 
Guinea-Bissau Sept. 17, 1974 My anmar Apr. 19, 1948 
Guyana Sept. 20.1966 Namibia Apr. 23, 1990 
Harti Oct. 24, 1945 Nepal Dec. 14. 1955 
Honduras Dec. 17,1945 Netherlands Dec. 10, 1945 
Hungary Dec. 14,1955 New Zealand Oct. 24, 1945 
— po = ioe Nicaragua Oct. 24, 1945 
, . Niger Sept. 20, 1960 
Indonesia Sept. 28.1950 Nineria Oct. 7. 1960 
iran Oct. 24, 1985 Norway Nov. 27, 1945 
Iraq Dec. 21, 1945 
Oman Oct. 7, 1971 
Ireland Dec. 14, 1955 
Pakistan Sept. 30, 1947 
Israc! May 11, 1949 
Palau Dec. 15, 1994 
Italy Dec. 14, 1955 
Jamaica Sept. 18,1962 Panama noe. BD, BPRS 
Papua New Guinea Oct. 10, 1975 
Japan Dec. 18, 1956 
Paraguay Oct. 24, 1945 
Jordan Dec. 14, 1955 
Peru Oct. 31, 1945 
Kazakhstan Mar. 2, 1992 a 
Philippines Oct. 24, 1945 
Kenya Dec. 16, 1963 
Korea. Poland Oct. 24, 1945 
Democratic People’s Portugal Dec. 14, 1955 
Republic of Sept. 17,199) Qatar Sept. 21, 1971 
Korea, Republic of Sept. 17,199) Romania Dec. 14, 1955 
Laos Dec. 14,1955 Saint Kitts and 
Latvia Sept. 17, 1991 Nevis Sept. 23, 1983 
Lebanon Oct. 24,1945 Saint Lucia Sept. 18, 1979 
Lesotho Oct. 17, 1966 Saint Vincent and 
Liberia Nov. 2. 1945 the Grenadines Sept. 16, 1980 
Libya Dec. 14, 1955 Dec. 15, 1976 
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The Sist regular session of the General Assembly, which had been suspended 
December 19, 1996, held resumed sessions between January 31 and September 15 


During the resumed sessions the Assembly adopted 38 resolutions and 37 deci- 
sions. The Assembly was formally closed on September 15. 


Two special sessions were convened in 1997. The 10th emergency special ses- 
sion met April 24-25, July 15 and November 13 to discuss Isracli actions in the 
occupied territories. The 19th special session was convened June 23-27 regarding 
implementation of Agenda 21 

The $2nd regular session of the General Assembly convened September 16, 
1997, and was suspended December 22, 1997. 


The Assembly elected Hennadiy Udovenko (Ukraine) as President and the 
Chairmen of the Delegations of China, Democratic Republic of the Congo, Egypt. 
Ethiopia, France, Greece, Guinea, Ireland, Jordan. Kyrgyzstan. Mexico, Mongolia. 
Panama. Qatar, Russian Federation Saint Vincent and the Grenadines, South 
Africa, Togo, United Kingdom, United States, and Vietnam as the 21 Vice Presi- 
dents 


The Chairmen of the six Main Committees, on which cach member may be 
represented. were 

First Committee (Disarmament and International Security)}—Mothusi 
D.C. Nkgowe (Botswana) 


Second Committee (Economic and Financial)— Oscar de Rojas ( Venezuela) 

Third Committee (Social, Humanitarian and Cultural)—Alessandro 
Busacca (Italy) 

Fourth Committee (Special Political and Decolonization) —Machivenyika 
Totias Mapuranga (Zimbabwe) 
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Fifth Committee (Administrative and Budgetary}—Anwarul Kamm 
Chowdhury (Bangladesh) 


Sixth Committee (Legal)—Pecicr I omika (Slovakia) 


The General Commitice (stcering commitice) 1s composed of the Pressdent. the 
21 Vice Presidents and the Chairmen of the 6 Mam Commuatices of the General 
Assembly 


Security Council 

The Secursty Council ts composed af $ members designated m the Charter as 
permanent and 10 members clected by the General Assembly for 2-year terms end- 
ing December 31 of the vear given m the heading 


Permanent Members: China. France. Russian Federation, United Kingdom. 
Unsted States 


1997: Chile, Egypt. Guinca-Bissau. Poland, Republic of Korca 
1998: Costa Roca. Japan, Kenya. Portugal. Sweden 


On October 14 the Assembly clected Bahram. Brazil, Gabon. the Gamba and 
Slovenia as members of the Security Council for 2-year terms of office beginning 
January |. 1998 


Trusteeship Council 

The Trusteeship Council is composed of the Unned States and the other four 
Permanent Members of the Security Council (China, France. Russian Federation, 
Unrted Kingdom ) 

In 1994 the Trusteeship Council adopted an amendment to its rules of proce- 
dure stating that i will meet in the future only on request. The Council did not 
meet in 1997 


Economic and Social Council 
ECOSOC is composed of $4 members clected by the General Assembly for 3- 
year terms ending December 31 of the year given im the heading 


1997. Australia, Belarus. Brazil, Colombia, Congo, Cote d'Ivoire, India, 
Jamaica, Luxembourg, Malaysia, Netherlands, Philippines. Poland. South Africa. 
Sudan, Thailand, Uganda, United States 


1998: Argentina, Bangladesh. Canada. Central African Republic, China, 
Czech Republic, Finland, Gabon. Guyana. Jordan, Lebanon, Nicaragua, Romania. 
Russian Federation. Sweden. Togo. Tuntsia, United Kingdom 


1999: Cape Verde, Chile, Cuba, Djibouti, El Salvador, France, Gambia, Ger- 


many, Iceland, Japan, Latvia, Mexico, Mozambique. Republic of Korea, Spain, Sn 
Lanka, Turkey, Zambia 


The General Assembly elected Algeria, Belarus, Belgium, Brazil. Colombia, 
Comoros, India, Italy, Lesotho, Mauritius, New Zealand, Oman, Pakistan, Poland, 
Saint Lucia, Sierra Leone, United States and Vietnam for a 3-year term beginning 
on January |, 1998. All were elected on October 30, except Saint Lucia on 
November 5. 
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Proncqpal Organs of the | aned \ahons 


international Court of Justice 

The imernatonal Court of Justice comssts of 15 members clected by the Gen- 
cral Assembly and Sccurmy Council for 9-ycar terms coding February § of the vear 
shown mm parcntheses. The pudecs. sted m order of prooedence. are 

Stephen ML Schwebel, United States (2006), Presdom 


Christopher G. Wecramantry. Sn Lanka (2000) Vice Presdom 


Shugeru Oda. Japan (2003) 
Mohammed Bedjaou. Algeria (20006) 
Galbert Guillaume, France (2000) 
Raymond Ranpcva. Madagascar ( 20000) 
Geza Herczegh. Hungary (2003) 

Shi Jwyong. Chima (2003) 


Cart-August Fiemchhauer, Germany (2003) 

Abdul Koroma, Sicrra Leone (2003) 

Viadien S Vereshchetn. Russian Federation (2006) 
Rosalyn Higgins. United Kingdom (2000) 


Gonzalo Parra-Aranguren. Venezucia (2000) 
Picter 1. Koowmans. Netherlands (2006) 
Francisco Rezck, Brazil (2006) 
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Appendix 3 


United States 
Representatives 








Permancet Representative and Checf of Mission to the United Nations 
Madcleme K. Albright (to January 1997). Ball Rochardson (from February 1997) 


Deputy Permanent Reprcsentatrve to the Unsed Nabons Edward W Gachm Jr 
(to August 1997). A. Peter Burleigh (from August 1997) 

Deputy Permancet Representatives to the Security Council Edward W 
Gnachm. Jr. (to August 1997), Karl F. inderfurth (to August 1997), A. Peter Bur- 
lergh (from August 1997). Nancy E. Soderberg (from December 1997) 

Representative on the Coonomi and Social Councel: Victor S. Marrero (to 
November 1997), Betty E. King (from December 1997) 

Alternate Representative for Special Potsical Affaers Kari F inderfurth (to 
August 1997) 

Representative for UN Management and Reform Richard Sklar (from August 
1997) 

US. Representative to the European Office of the United Nations, Geneva 
(Vacant) 

US Representative to :aternational Organizations. Vienna John B Ritch Ill 
UN General Assembly 

52nd regular session (New York, Sept. 16-Dec. 22) 

Representatives Bull Richardson! (Chairman). 

A. Peter Burlesgh ( Vice-Chairman) 

Alternates. Howard L. Berman. Elton Gallegl). Betty E. King. Victor S$ 

Marrero. Rochard Sklar 

|0th emergency special session (New York, Apr 24-25, July 15, Now 13) 

Representative Bill Richardson 

19th special session (New York, June 23-27) 

Es-Officro Chawman of Delegation Wilham J Clinton 


Ex-Officio V we Chairman of Delegation: Albert Gore, Jr 
Representative Bill Richardson 





| The Secretary of State. Madeleine K Albright, served as chairman of the dclege 
tron ¢1 officro during her presence af the sess:on 
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United States Participation in the United Nations 


Subsidiary and Other Bodies 


UN Scientific Committee on the Effects of Atomic Radiation 
46th session (Vienna. June 16-20) 

Representative: Fred A. Mettler. Jr 

Alternate: Warren K._ Sinclair 


Special Committee on the Charter of the United Nations and on the 
Strengthening of the Role of the Organization 

22nd session (New York. Jan. 27-Feb.7) 

Representative: Robert B. Rosenstock 

Alternates: John Arbogast, Carolyn Willison 


Committee on Conferences 
Substantive session (New York, Aug. 25, 26, 28) 
Representative: James Bond 


Disarmament Commission 

19h substantive session (New York, Apr. 21—May 13) 
Representatives: Karl F. Inderfurth: Stephen J. Ledogar 
Alternate: Katharine C. Crittenberger 


Conference on Disarmament 

First Part (Geneva, Jan. 20—-Mar. 27 
Representative: Stephen J. Ledogar 
Alternate: Katharine C. Crittenberger 
Second Part (Geneva, May 12—June 27) 
Acting Head: Katharine C. Crittenberger 
Acting Deputy: John H. King 


Committee on Information 

19h session (New York, May 13-19, Sept. 3, Nov. 14-17) 
Representative: Calvin Mitchell 

Alternates: Walter Douglas (May 13-19) 

Tania Chomiak (Sept. 3, Nov. 14-17) 


UN Commission on International Trade Law 
30th session (Vienna, May 12-30) 
Representative: Harold S. Burman 

Alternates: John A. Barrett; Donald S. Bernstein; 
Burton Lifland, Donald Wallace. Jay Westbrook 
Committee on Peaceful Uses of Outer Space 
40th session (Vienna, June 2-10) 

Representative: Ralph Braibanti 

Alternate: Kenneth Hodgkins 


Special Committee on Peacekeeping Operations 
Meets intermittently in New York 
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(mitted States Representatives 


Security Council 
Representative: Bill Richardson 
Deputy: A. Peter Burleigh 


Trusteeship Council 
Did not meet in 1997 


Economic and Social Council and Related Bodies 
Organizational sessions: (New York, Jan. 23, Feb. 4-7, May 1-2) 


Substantive session (Geneva, June 30—July 25) 
Representative. Victor S. Marrero 
Alternates: Melinda L. Kimble. Seth Winnick 


Functional Commissions 


Commission on Crime Prevention and Criminal Justice 
6th session (Vienna, Apr. 28-May 9) 

Representative: Jonathan Winer 

Alternates: John B. Ritch Il, Enrique Perez 


Commission on Human Rights 

S3rd session (Geneva, Mar. 10—Apr. 18) 
Ex-Officio Head of Delegation: Claiborne Pell 
Representative: Nancy H. Rubin 

Alternates: Leslie A. Gerson; Gare A. Smith 


Commission on Narcotic Drugs 

40th session and special segment (Vienna. Mar. 18-27) 
Representative: John B. Ritch Ill 

Reconvened session (Dec. 3-4) 

Representative: Daniel Fantozzi 

Alternate: Joseph C. Snyder 


Commission on Population and Development 
3th session (New York, Feb. 24-28) 
Representative: Marguerite Rivera Houze 
Alternate: Margaret J. Pollack 
Commission for Social Development 
35th session (New York, Feb. 25—Mar. 6) 
Representative: Victor S. Marrero 
Statistical Commission 

29th session (New York, Feb. 11-14) 
Representative: Katherine K. Waliman 
Alternate: Suzann Evinger 


Commission on Science and Technology for Development 
3rd session (Geneva, May 12-16) 
Representative: William McPherson 


Commission on the Status of Women 
41st session (New York, Mar. 10-21) 
Representative: Linda Tarr-Whelan 
Alternate: Victor S. Marrero 











United States Participation in the United Nations 


Commission on Sustainable Development 
Sth session (New York. Apr. 7-25) 
Representatives: Mark G. Hambicy. Timothy E. Wirth 
Alternates: Eileen B. Claussen; Victor S. Marrero, Seth Winnick 
Regionai Economic Commissions 
Economic and Social Commission for Asia and the Pacific 
53rd session (Bangkok, Apr. 23-30) 
Representative: William H. Itoh 
Alternate: David R. Moran 
Economic Commission for Europe 
S2nd plenary session (Geneva, Apr. 21-24) 
Representative: Leslie A. Gerson 
Alternates: Kristie A. Kenney 
Economic Commission for Latin America and the Caribbean 
Did not meet in 1997. 
Standing Committees 
Commission on Human Settlements 
16th session (Nairobi, Kenya, Apr. 28-May 7) 
Representative: David Hales 
Alternates: Alan B.C. Latimer; Daniel Magraw 
Committee on Natural Resources 
Did not meet in 1997. 
Committee on Non-Governmental Organizations 
Regular session (May 5-16) 
Representative: Victor S. Marrero 
Alternate: Seth Winnick 
Committee for Program and Coordination 
37th session (New York, June 9July 3) 
Representative: Victor S. Marrero 
Alternates: Seth Winnick; Linda Shenwick 
Related Subsidiary Bodies 


UN Children’s Fund 

Executive Board, annual session (New York, June 2-6) 
Representative: Victor S. Marrero 

Alternate: Ralph Bresler 

UN Development Program 

Executive Board, annual session (New York, May 12-23) 
Representative: Victor S. Marrero 

Alternates: Ralph Bresler, Margaret J. Pollack 

UN Environment Program 

Governing Council, 19th session (Nairobi, Kenya, Jan. 27—Feb. 7, Apr. 3-4) 
Representative: Eileen B. Claussen 

Alternate: Michael Metelits 











United States Kepresentatives 


Office of the UN High Commissioner for Refugees 
Executive Committee, 48th session (Geneva, Oct. 13-17) 
Representative: Phyllis E. Oakley 

Alternate: William R. Brownfield 

UN Conference on Trade and Development 
Conference did not meet in 1997. 

Trade and Development Board, 44th session (Geneva, Oct. 13-24) 
Representatives: H. Jon Rosenbaum, E. Michac! Southwick 
Alternates: Frank J. Kerber, Valerie Mims 


Food and Agriculture Organization (F AO) 

2%h conference (Rome, Nov. 7-18) 

Representative: August Schumacher, Jr. 

Alternates: James W. Schroeder, Michac! Southwick 
International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) 

General Conference, 41st session (Vienna, Sept. 29—Oct. 3) 
Representative: John B. Ritch Ill 

International Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO) 
Assembly did not meet in 1997. 

International Fund for Agricultural Development (IF AD) 
Governing Council, 20th session (Rome, Feb. 20-21) 
Representative: Kelly C. Kammerer 

Alternate: Thomas Forbord 

International Labor Organization (ILO) 

Conference. 85th session (Geneva, June 3-19) 

Government Delegates: Andrew J. Samet: Gare A. Smith 
Alternates: Edward Cummings, Leslie Gerson; David A. Peterson 
International Maritime Organization (IMO) 
Assembly, 20th session (London, Nov. 17-28) 
Representative: Robert E. Kramek 

Alternate: John Michael Garner 


International Monetary Fund (IMF) 
U.S. Governor: Robert E. Rubin 
Alternates: Alan Greenspan; Robert C. North 


International Telecommunication Union (ITU) 
Plenipotentiary Conference did not meet in 1997. 

Council (Geneva, June 18-27) 

Representative: Richard C. Beaird 

Alternate: Earl S. Barbely 

UN Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) 
General Conference, 29th session (Oct. 21—Nov. 13) 

Principal Observer: Raymond E. Wanner 

Public Members: Dick J. Batchelor; Patrick Gentry Edington 

UN Industrial Development Organization (UNIDO) 

The United States withdrew from UNIDO on December 31, 1996. 
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United States Participation in the United Nations 


Universal Postal Union (UPU) 
Universal Postal Congress did not meet in 1997. 
Council of Administration (Bern, Oct. 9-24) 
Representative: Michael J. Regan 
World Bank Group 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development (IBRD) 
U S. Governor: Robert E. Rubin 
Alternate: Stuart Eizenstat, Acting 
U.S. Executive Director: Jan Piercy 
Alternate: Michael Marek 
International Development Association (IDA) 
The U.S. Governor, Executive Director and alternates 
were the same as those of the IBRD. 


International Finance Corporation (IFC) 
The U.S. Governor, Executive Director and alternates 
were the same as those of the IBRD. 


World Health Organization (WHO) 

S0th World Health Assembly (Geneva, May S—14) 

Representatives: Donna E. Shalala; Jo Ivey Boufford; Leslie A. Gerson 
Alternates: Kenneth Bernard; Neil A. Boyer, Nils M. Daulaire; Linda Vogel 
World Intellectual Property Organization (WIPO) 

Governing Bodies (Geneva, Sepi. 22—Oct. 1) 

Representative: Bruce A. Lehman 

Alternates: James M. McGlinchey; Robert Stoll 

World Meteorological Organization (WMO) 

Congress did not meet in 1997. 

Executive Council, 49th session (Geneva, June 9-20) 

Representative: Elbert W. Friday, Jr. 

Alternate: Richard S. Greenfield 

World Trade Organization (WTO) 

Ministerial Conference did not meet in 1997. 


U.S. Permanent Representatives to the United Nations from 
1946 to 1997 


Edward R. Stettinius, Jr. (March 1946—June 1946) 
Herschel V. Johnson (acting) (June 1946—January 1947) 
Warren R. Austin (January 1947—January 1953) 

Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. (January 1953—September 1960) 
James J. Wadsworth (September 1960—January 1961) 
Adlai E. Stevenson (January 1961—July 1965) 

Arthur J. Goldberg (July 1965—June 1968) 

George W. Ball (June 1968—September 1968) 

James Russell Wiggins (October 1968—January 1969) 
Charles W. Yost (January 1969—February 1971) 
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Unued States Representatives 


George Bush (February 1971—January 1973) 
John P_ Scali (February 1973—June 1975) 

Daniel P. Moynihan (June 1975—February 1976) 
William W_ Scranton (March 1976—January 1977) 
Andrew Young (January 1977—April 1979) 
Donald McHenry (April 1979—January 1981) 
Jeane J. Kirkpatrick (February 1981—April 1985) 
Vernon Walters (May 1985—January 1989) 
Thomas R. Pickering (March 1989-May 1992) 
Edward J. Perkins (May 1992—January 1993) 
Madeleine K. Albright (February 1993—January 1997) 
Bill Richardson (February 1997 — ) 
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United States Participotion in the United Nations 
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African States Military 
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